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CHAPTER     I. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Kitty 
Brooke's  eyes,  exercised  to  extreme 
acuteness  in  diagnosing  the  symptoms  of 
a  complaint  which,  in  a  mild  and  tran- 
sient form,  had  played  a  great  part  in 
her  youth,  should  fail  to  discover  certain 
signs  of  change  in  her  brother's  state  of 
mind  when  she  had  him  again  under 
her  lively  and  searching  inspection.  He 
was  absent-minded,  he  was  extraordin- 
arily indifferent  to  the  blandishment  of 
syrens,  to  whom,  before  this,  he  had  been 
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at  least  alive ;  he  was  restless  in  his 
habits,  provokingly  reserved  in  his  ac- 
counts of  Erdley,  'just  like  a  stupid 
man,'  as  Kitty  said,  and,  most  ominous 
of  all,  he  was  evidently  in  a  hurry  to 
get  back  again.  Besides,  he  no  longer 
urged  his  mother's  and  sister's  return 
with  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
numerous  good  reasons  why  a  visit  in 
the  spring,  or  early  summer,  would  be 
far  more  desirable.  Good-natured,  un- 
observant Mrs  Brooke,  who  took  every- 
thing from  Graham  as  from  an  infallible 
oracle,  only  acquiesced  with  unsuspect- 
ing contentment  in  whatever  'dear 
Graham'  thought  best.  She  never  saw 
anything  that  was  not  thrust  at  her 
eyes,  her  daughter  contemptuously  re- 
marked. Kitty  had  no  mind  to  let 
Graham  escape  unchallenged. 
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'  Who  is  she  ? '  she  coolly  asked  him 
one  evening  after  Mrs  Brooke  had  gone 
to  bed  and  Miss  Kitty  was  kindly  keep- 
ing her  brother  company  over  his  even- 
ing pipe. 

She  looked  up  at  him  as  she  spoke, 
with  her  head  on  one  side  like  a  pert 
little  sparrow. 

Graham  stared  at  her  severely,  with 
a  fraternal  frown. 

'  Who's  who  ?  What  nonsense  are 
you  talking  now  ? ' 

*  Don't  try  and  humbug  me,  dear 
boy,'  the  very  modern  girl  retorted,  '  be- 
cause that's  a  feat  beyond  you.  I'm 
not  blind.  I'm  not  a  fool.  There's 
a  somebody  at  Erdley,  and  a  female 
somebody,  who  is  occupying  your  mind 
at  present,  making  you  rude,  unfriendly, 
unbrotherly,  unsympathetic' 
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*  Anything  else  ? '  Graham  interrupted, 
laughing. 

*  Yes,  lots  else ;  only  I  spare  you. 
Don't  think  to  deceive  me.  Haven't 
I  been  through  the  mill  a  dozen  times  ? 
Haven't  I  seen  heaps  of  men  far  gone  ? 
Haven't  I  noticed  you  before  now  ? ' 

'  Nonsense/  Graham  cried  angrily ; 
'you  never  have.  I'm  not  given  to  be 
spoons — ' 

'Oh,  indeed,'  Kitty  returned,  with  her 
most  provoking  laugh.  '  Never  —  well, 
hardly  ever!  What  about  Mary  Steele 
and  Lai  Morrison — oh,  and  numberless 
others  ? ' 

'  Stuff.  I  never  cared  a  pin  for 
them.' 

'  Never,  perhaps,  compared  with — hem  ! 
— with  present  incognita ;  not  till  next 
time,  I  daresay.     Let  me  see;  now,  who 
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is  there  at  Erdley  ?     It   Isn't  one  of  the 
Barnett  girls  ? ' 

'The  Barnett  girls!  I  loathe  them!' 
'Nor  the  Churchs,  nor  the  Adamses? 
Let  me  think.  Ha !  there  were  those 
two — those  clergy  girls  that  you  raved 
about  as  being  beauties!  Ha!  ha!  you're 
blushing,  you're  positively  blushing,  Mr 
Brooke-Graham ! ' 

*  I  wish  you'd  hold  your  tongue,  or 
talk  rationally,'  he  said  savagely. 

His  anger  moved  her  not  a  whit. 

*  The  more  you  rave,  dear  boy,  the 
more  sure  I  shall  be  you're  hit.  It's 
one  of  those  skirls,  I  am  convinced. 
Lane,  the  name  is.  What  are  their 
Christian  names,  dear } ' 

'The  Miss  Lanes,'  Graham  said,  with 
unnatural  composure.  '  Oh,  there  are  three 
of  them — Gweneth,   Esther  and  Madge.' 
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*  Three,  are  there  ?  I  thought  there 
were  only  two.  I  don't  remember 
Madge: 

*She  is  a  child  and  lame,'  Graham 
answered  calmly.  'You  can't  make 
capital  out  of  poor  little  Madge,  Kitty. 
Come,  you  needn't  be  wasting  time  and 
breath  talking  over  imaginary  love-affairs 
of  mine.  How  do  your  real  ones  pro- 
gress .^^  Are  you  going  to  take  poor 
Robertson,  or  are  you  not?' 

'Grand  strategic  movement,'  scoffed 
Kitty,  'carrying  attack  into  enemy's 
quarters.  The  more  clever  you  are,  the 
more  I  suspect  you.  But  if  you  want 
to  talk  of  my  affairs,  I'm  always  ready. 
I've  gone  through  so  much,  been 
wounded  so  often,  I've  grown  hardened. 
You  can't  hurt  me.* 

'That's  true  enough,  but  I  don't  think 
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it's  nice  in  a  girl,  Kitty.  You've  given 
your  heart  away  in  little  bits,  there'll 
be  nothing  left  for  the  last  comer,  it 
isn't  ideal.  I'm  sorry  for  Robertson. 
He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  fond  of  you.' 

*  Pah,'  said  Kitty,  in  an  accent  of  dis- 
dain, *it  is  edifying  to  hear  men  preach 
to  girls !  We  are  to  be  all  blushing 
innocence  and  ignorance,  we  are  to  bring 
our  palpitating  young  hearts,  all  love 
and  devotion,  constancy  and  gratitude, 
and  lay  them  at  your  feet,  we  are  to  be 
content  with  any  battered  remnant,  but 
to  provide  an  untouched  feast  of  adora- 
tion. And  how  should  you  like  us  to 
know  your  pasts  ?  What  sort  of  idols 
have  you  worshipped  } ' 

*Well,  Kitty,'  Graham  said  calmly, 
fixing  his  honest  eyes  straight  on  hers, 
'  there   won't    be    anything   in    my    past, 
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I  sha'n't  tell  the  girl  I  ask  to  marry  me. 
You  know  too  much  of  the  seamy  side, 
you  affect  too  much  cheap  cynicism. 
Your  flirtations  and  foolish  snatches  at 
forbidden  fruit  have  rubbed  the  bloom 
off  you — I  shouldn't  like  to  hear  anyone 
I  wanted  for  a  wife  talk  as  you  do.  I 
shouldn't  care  to  come  hundredth  in  her 
affections.  I'm  no  saint — of  course,  I 
shall  have  sins  to  confess  to  her,  but 
we  shall  meet  on  equal  terms.  I  shall 
tell  her  everything  as  I  expect  her  to  do. 
Shall  you  let  Robertson  know,  if  you 
marry  him,  all  your  little  goings  on  ? ' 

Kitty  was  a  little  ashamed.  She  was 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  her  sins  of 
flirtation  and  folly  venial  enough,  yet 
she  knew  she  would  hardly  care  to  turn 
out  her  rubbish  heap  of  paltry  experi- 
ences    to    be    inspected     in     open     day, 
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and  that  she  meant  to  keep  some  corners 
very  dark  and  snug  from  her  husband 
or  lover.  She  knew  Graham  meant 
what  he  said,  she  knew  he  was,  as  she 
expressed  it,  '  the  straightest  fellow  in 
the  world.'  He  had  turned  the  tables 
on  her  and  she  had  to  hark  back  to 
her  previous  subject. 

*  Don't  preach,'  she  said  hastily,  with 
a  little  toss  and  a  little  blush,  *  my 
admirers  can  look  after  themselves.  I 
think  you  might  be  a  little  more 
friendly  and  confidential — you  used  to 
be  a  much  nicer  boy  before  you  came 
into  your  property.  I  do  wish  you'd 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it — for  I  know 
there  is  something  and  someone.' 

*  Kitty,  on  my  solemn  word  of 
honour,  I've  not  said  a  syllable  to  any 
girl     at     Erdley    that    you     could     make 
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anything  out  of!  When  such  an  event 
has  happened,   I'll  tell  you.' 

*  Ah !  it  is  all  very  fine,  but  I  know, 
if  I  were  there,  I  should  find  out, — yes, 
and  you  know  it  too,  and  that's  the 
reason  why  we  are  not  to  pay  you  a 
visit  yet  a  while.' 

'You  talk  as  if  I  were  an  inhospit- 
able brute.  I  told  the  mater  there  was 
a  heap  of  things  to  be  done  to  the 
house  before  it  would  be  fit  for  her, — 
drainage  and  water  and  so  on — ' 

'Yes,  and  the  mater  took  it  all  for 
gospel ;  so  she  would,  if  you  told  her 
the  plague  was  raging  there  or  that  the 
roof  was  off.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
hoodwink  the  poor  mater,  Graham.  I 
am  a  different  person.  The  fact  is,  I 
suppose  you  aren't  proud  of  your  choice, 
and  know  we  shouldn't  approve.' 
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Graham  felt  just  as  he  used  to  do 
when  a  boy  home  for  the  hoHdays,  and 
his  Httle  sister  was  too  provoking  to 
be  endured.  Strong  measures,  such 
as  shaking  or  cuffing,  were  the  only 
remedies.  He  would  have  enjoyed 
shaking  Kitty  now,  had  not  dignity 
forbidden.  There  are  times  when  resort 
to  the  primitive  methods  of  society 
would  be  distinctly  refreshing.  He 
would  have  suffered  a  good  deal  just 
then,  rather  that  discuss  his  poor  Gwen 
with  Kitty.  How  that  worldly  little 
person  would  seize  on  obvious  objec- 
tions and  defects !  How  she  would 
have  stigmatised  the  whole  family,  if 
she  knew  them  as  well  as  he  did, 
without  sharing  the  tenderness  for  one 
which  redeemed  and  graced  them  all/ 
If    the    day    came    when    he    could    say, 
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'  This  is  my  future  wife — your  sister 
Gwen.'  Kitty  would  have  to  be  kind, 
to  be  careful  with  that  mocking  tongue 
of  hers.  He  would  be  master,  and 
compel  his  mother  and  sister  to  accept 
and  be  good  to  his  shy,  timid  darling. 
He  had  no  fear  about  his  mother.  She 
would  regret  that  he  had  not  looked 
higher,  would  see  the  defects  of  the 
connection  (well,  so  did  he  for  that 
matter),  but  she  was  sure  to  be  good 
and  gentle  to  the  girl  he  chose ;  and 
Kitty  would  have  to  be,  whether  she 
liked  it  or  not,  he  must  manage  that. 
Gwen  would  never  be  intimate  with 
her.  Kitty  was  not  the  girl  to  draw 
out  her  trembling  confidence,  her  reluc- 
tant affection,  but  so  long  as  Kitty  was 
respectful  and  kind  he  asked  no  more. 
He   had   leapt    ahead   and   was   planning 
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Gwen's    reception    in    his    family    before 

one    word    of    love    had    passed,     before 

he  had  the  least  reason   for  believing  he 

should    win    the   girl    who    was    so    hard 
to  woo ! 

*  In  the  first  place,  I  have  made 
no  choice,  as  you  put  it/  he  said  with 
the  desperate  nonchalance  that  makes 
a  poor  cloak  for  inward  rage.  '  In 
the  second,  whether  you  approve  or 
not  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me.  I 
have  often  very  decidedly  disapproved 
of  your  proceedings  ! ' 

'  How  amiable  you  are  ! '  Kitty  cried, 
laughing  her  irritating  laugh.  '  Erdley 
has  certainly  not  improved  your  temper, 
my  boy.  At  one  time  I  had  a  delusion 
that  you  possessed  a  fairly  good  one. 
Since  you've  been  home  you've  done 
nothing     but     quarrel     with      poor      me. 
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apropos  of  anything,  it  isn't  at  all  a 
good,  proper,  Christmassy  frame  of  mind 
You'll  have  to  give  me  a  very  nice 
present  to  make  up.' 

*  So  I  will.  It  is  more  easy  to  spend 
money  on  you  than  to  find  you  agreeable.' 

'  Most  people  do — ' 

*  Spend  money  on  you  .>*  I  know  they 
do  —  you're  wearing  a  new  ring,  who 
gave  it  you  ? ' 

*  What  a  stern  demand !  The  poor 
fellow  you  pity  so  much — ' 

'  Robertson  ? ' 

Kitty  nodded  a  yes. 

*  Then,  of  course,  you're  engaged  ? ' 

*  Oh,  no,  not  exactly.  Not  unless  I 
find  I  want  to  be.  You  are  quite  old- 
fashioned  and  rigid  in  your  ideas,  dear ! ' 

'  I  suppose  it's  *'  the  kind  of  engage- 
ment  you   see,    that   is   binding   on   you, 
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and  not  binding  on  me  "  ?  Well,  I  don't 
like  such  ways,  Kitty.  It  may  be  old- 
fashioned,  but  I  hate  your  modern,  for- 
ward, flirting  manners.' 

'  Mind  your  Inamorata  has  done  no 
worse  than  I,'  Kitty  said  with  another 
nod,  '  you  men  think  all  girls  perfect 
when  you're  In  love — till  you  marry.' 

*  I'm  not  afraid,'  Graham  returned 
loftily.  *  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  young  woman  of 
your  experience,  Kit.' 

'  Brothers  don't  as  a  rule  look  at  one 
through  rose-coloured  spectacles.  I  only 
hope  you  will  not  find  ker  a  badder  girl 
than  me.  Good-night,  you  sweet-tem- 
pered boy,  I'll  leave  you  to  dream  of 
your  paragon.' 

Graham's  temper  cooled  as  he  sat 
alone,  smoking  and  ruminating.      He  felt 
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pretty  secure  that  Gwen  had  not  been  a 
flirt,  an  unconscionable  flirt  Hke  Kitty ; 
it  was  her  reticence,  her  shrinking 
reserve,  in  strong  contrast  to  Ettie's  for- 
wardness, that  had  first  interested  him  in 
her.  She  was  not  the  over-ripe  fruit 
that  was  tasteless,  there  was  always 
something  to  conquer,  another  court  to 
besiege — the  citadel  of  her  heart  was 
well  guarded.  Only  one  -  and  -  twenty, 
shy,  cold-mannered,  yet  with  always  that 
hidden  possibility  of  fire  ;  she  had  no 
past,  no  disagreeable  story  to  unfold  of 
foolish  acts,  or  more  foolish  words,  all 
the  playing  with  edge  tools  that  he 
hated  to  think  of  in  Kitty.  Whatever 
faults  Gwen  might  have,  they  were 
diametrically  opposite — she  was  as  diffi- 
cult of  access  as  Kitty  was  too  easy. 
When  he  won  her  it  would  be  the  whole 
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of  her,  the  untouched  heart,  the  reluctant 
trust,  all  the  possibilities  of  a  starved 
life  that  he  should  know  how  to  warm 
and  feed.  He  longed  to  be  back  in 
Erdley,  and  to  begin,  with  more  deter- 
mined courage  and  persistence,  the  de- 
lightful labour  of  winning  her  unstinted 
love  and  faith.  He  was  sure  he  should 
be  victor  in  the  end,  and  if  she  made 
the  conquest  difficult,  so  much  the  more 
honourable  and  delicious  when  it  was 
ended.  He  was  in  a  fidget  to  find  a 
plausible  excuse  for  returning  as  soon  as 
the  Christmas  season  proper  was  well 
over.  A  letter  from  Mrs  Willoughby 
gave  him,  at  least,  a  tolerable  one.  She 
wrote  to  say  there  was  to  be  a  feast, 
given  in  accordance  with  an  established 
custom,  to  all  the  school  children  and 
the    old    people  of  the  place  on  Tweflth 
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Day.  It  would  be  very  nice  if  the 
new  squire  could  be  back  to  help  on 
this  occasion.  If  he  really  could  not, 
would  he  send  a  subscription  to  her  or 
to  Mr  Lane  ?  The  latter  gentleman,  she 
said,  was  very  busy  collecting  money  for 
the  treat,  and  really  had  proved  active 
and  kind.  *  I  can't  like  him/  she  went 
on.  '  There's  something  about  him  I  never 
quite  trust,  but,  to  give  him  his  due,  he 
really  is  good-natured  to  the  poor  people, 
and  though  they  don't  respect  him  as 
much  as  Mr  Merryweather,  they  like 
him  better.  He  is  very  free  and  easy 
with  them  all,  and  has  a  chatty,  genial 
way.  The  festivities  consist  of  a  sort  of 
meat  tea  at  five,  then  a  Christmas  tree 
for  the  children,  and  a  concert  for  the 
old  people — recitations  and  so  on.  The 
Lanes    will    be    an    invaluable    addition. 
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The  Barnetts  and  other  performers  who 
used  to  take  the  lead  are  very  cross  and 
jealous.  They  complain  of  the  Lanes 
taking  all  the  management  of  the  enter- 
tainment, but  really,  where  music  is  con- 
cerned it  is  rip^ht  thev  should.  Esther's 
good  soprano  and  Gwen's  lovely  voice 
throw  Chatty  Barnett  and  Minnie  Hillier 
quite  Into  the  shade.  The  Christmas 
Anthem  was  such  a  one  as  we  never 
had  before  in  Erdley  church.  Some 
good  organist  came  over,  a  friend  of  Mr 
Lane's,  took  Gwen  s  place,  and  she  sang 
*'  He  shall  feed  His  flock"  most  mao^nlfi- 
cently.  I  had  the  tears  running  down 
my  cheeks  before  I  knew.  Esther  sang 
"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth" 
finely  too,  but  there  wasn't  the  same 
thrill  of  feeling.  It  was  really  a  beauti- 
ful service.' 
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Of  course  it  was  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  '  new  squire,'  after  this,  to 
be  present  at  the  village  festivities ! 
Graham  was  so  perfectly  convinced 
of  this  that  he  managed  to  instil  the 
same  opinion  into  his  compliant  mother's 
mind.  Her  idol,  her  one  son,  could 
make  no  mistakes,  could  do  no  wrong. 
She  was  sorry,  reluctant  to  part  with 
him  again  so  soon,  but  if  he  said  he 
must  go,  he  must.  Kitty  did  not  urge 
anything  to  the  contrary — she  had  her 
own  little  game  to  play,  her  own  affairs 
to  engross  her,  and  did  not  want  the 
severe  eye  of  her  brother  always  upon  her 
— but  a  wicked  look  twinkled  over  her 
pretty  espiegle  face,  which  Graham  could 
read  well  enough.  Of  course,  she  de- 
clared with  great  gravity,  it  was  quite 
reason    enough    for    his    flying    back    to 
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Erdley.  How  could  the  poor  folks  get 
feasted  without  him?  He  must  be  there 
to  see  they  did  not  indulge  in  too 
much  tea,  to  prevent  a  shameful  orgy 
with  buns  or  more  deadly  mince  pies. 
There  was  no  doubt  at  all  he  must  be 
there,  whatever  happened  ! 


CHAPTER    II. 

Christmas  had  not  been  a  festive 
season  with  the  Lane  family.  On  the 
contrary,  its  usual  concomitants,  increased 
expense  and  the  shower  of  bills  which 
had  descended  on  their  devoted  heads, 
had  brought  fresh  wrinkles  into  Mrs 
Lane's  plaintive  face,  had  depressed  Gwen 
and  acidulated  Mr  Lane's  and  Ettie's 
tempers.  They  were  relieved  for  a  brief 
space  of  the  care  of  the  pupils,  but,  by 
way  of  balance,  the  sons  of  the  family. 
Jack  and  Syd,  managed  to  make  them- 
selves almost  as  troublesome.  Jack  was 
a    reckless,    extravagant,    happy-go-lucky, 
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good-natured   fellow,    always    In    scrapes, 
and    always    wriggling    out    of  them,    but 
with     a    certain     fascination    about    him, 
partly  owing  to  the  family  good  looks,  of 
which    he    had  his    full  share,  and    partly 
to    his    invincible    light-heartedness ;    but 
Syd,     with    all    Jack's   faults,    had    vices 
of   his   own,   and    combined  them    with  a 
sullen    secretlveness,     which     made     him 
unlovable  as  well  as  troublesome.     Gwen 
found     life     pretty    dreary,    those     long, 
dark,   dismal  days  of  alternate   snow  and 
thaw.     She    sought   relief   in    her   music 
and  in   good    works.     A    feverish    desire 
to    get  out    of    herself    and    the    sordid 
troubles    of    home,    to    breathe    a   purer, 
better   air,  possessed  the    silent,    anxious, 
striving    soul    of    the    girl,  whom  no  one 
understood   or    tried    to    understand,    ex- 
cept   her    mother,  who    was    too    deeply 
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occupied,  with  the  incessant  small  worries 
of  keeping  house  on  next  to  nothing,  to 
have  much  time  to  spare  even  for  her 
best  loved  child,  and  poor  little  Madge, 
who  loyally  loved  and  sympathised 
to  the  best  of  her  ability.  Gwen  found 
a  respite  from  her  own  wearing  thoughts 
in  listening  to  the  long  drawn-out  woes 
and  complainings  of  the  poor  people, 
the  sick  and  the  aged,  who  had  found 
no  joy  in  life,  but  its  sole  solace  in 
expression  of  trouble.  She  did  not  say 
much,  her  tongue  was  not  a  ready 
one,  and  shyness  and  reserve  clung  to 
her  like  crippling  chains,  and  she  gave 
less,  for  she  had  scarcely  anything  to 
give,  yet  somehow  the  poor  people,  who 
are  quick  at  such  valuation,  learned  to 
know  that  Miss  Lane  was  sorry  for  them 
and  earnestly  wished,  at  any  rate,  to  com- 
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fort  and  do  good.  She  was  a  '  quiet 
sort  of  body,'  the  old  women  agreed,  'but 
her  has  a  kind  heart,  anyone  may  see  it 
in  those  eyes  of  hern.  Her  hadn't  much 
to  give  away,  twasn't  Hkely,  as  the  folks 
all  said  the  new  parson  was  as  poor  as 
a  rat,   but  what  her  could  do,  her  did.' 

One  thing  Gwen  cozdd  do,  and  with 
an  effort  she  conquered  her  shyness 
and  let  her  light  shine.  One  bedridden, 
sweet  -  faced,  old  woman  once  asked 
her  to  sing  'an  'ymn  or  sommat,'  as 
she'd  '  heard  tell  as  she  had  a  won- 
derful nice  voice.'  After  a  moment's 
hesitation,  Gwen's  sweet,  rich,  pathetic 
contralto  rose  to  the  low  ceiling  of  the  tiny 
room.  She  sang  '  Lead  kindly  Light,'  and 
the  old  woman  thanked  her  and  prayed 
for  more  in  one  breath.  Gwen  felt  glad 
of  her   power    when   she    saw    the    quiet 
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tears  dropping  down  the  pale,  sunken, 
cheeks,  for  they  were  tears  of  pure 
luxury.  It  was  a  great  deal  more  con- 
genial to  her  than  singing  in  drawing- 
rooms,  where  the  conventional  thanks  and 
praise  followed  as  automatically  as  the 
other  functions  of  polite  society.  These 
outspoken,  plain,  country  folks,  whose  lips 
simply  interpreted  the  crude  thoughts  that 
rose  in  their  unpolished  minds,  took  her 
out  of  herself  and  gave  her  ideas  that 
were  not  wearily  introspective,  as  too 
many  of  hers  were.  Except  these  visits 
to  the  cottages  of  the  poor  people  Gwen 
only  made  occasionally  one  on  Mrs 
Willoughby,  whom  she  always  found 
kind  and  soothing.  The  quiet,  comfort- 
able, rather  primly-arranged,  delicately- 
orderly  room,  the  placid  yet  intelligent 
talk,   which  seldom   descended  to   gossip, 
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and  never  to  scandal,  suited  Gwen  as  no 
other  in  Erdley  did,  and  both  Mr  and 
Mrs  Willoughby  got  to  like  and  admire 
the  girl,  whom  there  were  '  few  to  praise 
and  very  few  to  love.'  There  was  not 
actually  much  intimacy  between  them. 
Mrs  Willoughby  was  not  exactly  an 
expansive  woman.  A  gentle  undemon- 
strativeness,  always  kind  and  courteous 
however  characterised  her.  She  did 
not  believe  in  wearino^  one's  heart  on 
one's  sleeve,  and  Gwen's  reserve  was 
too  deep  seated  to  yield  to  anything  but 
the  strongest  and  most  passionate  emo- 
tion. But  without  intimacy  there  was 
friendship.  Mrs  Willoughby  was  well-in- 
formed, cultivated,  full  of  old-fashioned 
book-learning,  and  she  liked  imparting 
this  to  a  receptive,  ignorant,  young  mind 
as  eapfer  to  take  in  as  Gwen's  was.      She 
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lent  her  the  books  that  are  most 
precious  to  real  book-lovers,  and  was 
charmed  to  find  that  Gwen  could  ap- 
preciate them,  though  she  was  extra- 
ordinarily uncultivated  in  literary  taste. 
Mr  Lane  was  a  clever  man,  and  if  he 
had  had  money  and  leisure  might  have 
cared  to  feed  his  mind,  but  his  slipshod, 
Bohemian,  impecunious  career,  drifting 
endlessly  from  one  anchorage  to  another, 
had  not  afforded  him  the  necessary 
means  nor  the  opportunities,  and  the 
girls  were  just  tumbled  up  anyhow ; 
accomplishments  and  good  looks  he  con- 
sidered their  only  chances  of  success,  and 
therefore  the  only  needful  things.  To 
get  them  off  his  hands  with  as  little 
bother  as  might  be  was  his  one  aim  for 
them.  Children,  at  best,  were  expensive 
and  a  nuisance.      He  had  litde  idea  what 
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to  do  with  them,  and  let  them  'take 
their  chance,'  in  the  usual  improvident 
fashion  of  such  fathers.  Like  most  of 
his  class  he  leant  blindly  on  luck,  which 
had  always  proved  a  broken  reed  to  him, 
and  even  now,  middle-aged,  broken 
down,  in  perpetual  difficulties,  constantly 
disappointed,  his  unreasonable,  unjustified 
hopefulness  would  not  consent  to  die, 
but  dragged  its  broken  wing  from  day 
to  day,  from  year  to  year,  without  much 
prospect  of  ever  being  able  to  soar 
again  and  carry  its  owner  to  any 
brighter  region.  He  still  expected  from 
the  lees  of  life  what  the  first  vintage 
had  failed  to  give  him.  It  was  a  pity 
that  this  sanguine  temperament  never 
steadily  sweetened  or  improved  his  dis- 
position ;  it  was  only  a  habit  he  could 
not   get    rid    of,    and    did    not    arise    from 
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anything  so  respectable  as  either  faith 
or  experience.  Some  people  indulge  in 
unreasonable  hope,  as  others  do  in  the 
mild  and  furtive  stimulation  of  snuff. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  village  tea  was 
one  of  those  '  days  of  misfortune '  which 
Miss  Edgeworth's  Rosamond  was  re- 
buked for  dreading.  Everything  seemed 
to  go  ajee,  everybody  was  cross  except 
poor  Mrs  Lane,  who  was  never  cross 
but  often  suffering,  and  that  day — with 
her  usual  ill-luck — was  obliged  to  stay 
in  bed  with  a  violent  cold.  Mr  Lane, 
as  the  children  say,  got  out  of  bed  the 
wrong  way.  His  morning  letters,  all  of 
an  unpromising  aspect,  sternly  veiled  in 
blue,  did  not  tend  to  exhilarate  him. 
Jack  and  Syd  slunk  out  of  the  area  of 
his  querulous  wrath  as  soon  as  possible, 
taking  refuge  in  billiards   and  the  King's 
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Head.  Madge  was  reduced  early  to 
tears.  Ettie  snapped  at  everything :  the 
cold,  the  *  beastly  snow,'  as  she  elegantly 
called  it,  the  smallness  of  the  fire,  the 
want  of  new  clothes,  the  bother  of  this 
'  wretched  tea,'  in  short,  at  things  in 
general,  and  her  own  family  in  par- 
ticular. Gwen,  the  only  one  who 
seemed  pricked  by  conscience  into  tack- 
ling disagreeable  duties,  had  a  hard  day's 
work.  She  helped  a  devoted  band  of 
parishioners  all  the  morning  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  evening  festivities,  and  got 
small  credit  for  what  she  did  with  any- 
one but  Mrs  Willoughby.  Gwen  was 
not  popular  with  the  Erdley  middle  class  ; 
she  never  chattered  or  seemed  in 
terested  in  the  gossip  with  which  the 
other  ladies  sweetened  their  labours ; 
she   had   an   unresponsive   way  of   receiv- 
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ing  the  items  of  news  which  served  for 
conversation,  had  nothing  to  impart  in 
return,  and  looked  'horribly  cold,'  as 
one  young  lady  confided  to  another  over 
wreath-making,  *  as  if  one  were  not  worth 
speaking  to.'  Ettie  was  not  cordially 
liked,  and  when  she  annexed  their  par- 
ticular '  young  men's '  attentions,  was 
even  an  object  of  detestation,  but  when 
none  of  the  disturbing  element  was 
present  she  was  found  more  congenial, 
and  more  amusing,  than  her  pale,  silent, 
elder  sister.  She  grumbled  vastly  at 
having  to  work  and  spoil  her  hands  with 
'  nasty,  cold,  grimy  evergreens,'  but  she 
talked  and  laughed  fast  enough,  and  that 
was  better  than  being  so  '  awfully  silent 
and  stand-off.' 

After     early     dinner,     all     preparations 
that     required      their    supervision     being 
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over  at  the  schoolroom,  Ettie  collapsed 
into  the  best  chair  by  the  dining-room 
fire,  pronounced  herself  dead  beat, 
turned  up  her  skirts,  put  her  toes 
inside  the  fender,  and  opened  a  ragged 
railway  novel. 

'  I'll  not  stir  again  till  we  have  to  go 
to  that  wretched  place.  I'm  half  dead  !  ' 
she  declared. 

Gwen  was  tired  enough  ;  she,  too,  sub- 
sided for  a  brief  space  into  a  chair  b}- 
the  fire  and  a  book.  Madge  was  happy 
over  contriving  a  new  costume  for  a 
cherished,  but  faded  waxen  child  of  hers  ; 
the  boys  had  vanished  as  usual ;  Mr 
Lane  was  smoking  in  his  den ;  brief 
peace  reigned — very  brief,  as  he  soon 
emerged  in  a  fresh  fret  and  fuss. 

'Ton  my  life,  girls,  we  forgot  that 
that   parcel    has    never    come    from    the 
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junction !  Someone  must  meet  the 
afternoon  train ;  they  are  never  to  be 
depended  on  for  sending,  and  the  porter 
is  sulky  because  I  didn't  tip  him.  We 
must  have  it  before  the  evening.  Where 
are  the  boys  ? ' 

'  You  needn't  ask,'  Ettie  returned, 
'  they're  off  to  the  billiard  -  room,  of 
course.' 

Mr  Lane's  face  darkened. 

'  Just  the  way  always/  he  said  vehe- 
mently. '  No  man  ever  had  such  neglect- 
ful children.  I  mentioned  this  morning 
that  I  wanted  some  one  to  go  to  the 
station,  and  they  have  been  loafing  about 
all  day  without  doing  a  single  thing  to 
help,  and  I  am  run  off  my  legs !  And 
now  there's  that  wretched  old  Maria 
Bates  sends  to  say  she's  dying !  She 
is    always    fancying   things,    and    I    must 
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go  or  she  will  raise  the  parish  with  com- 
plaints. One  never  has  a  moment's 
peace  or  quiet.  I  suppose  I  sha'n't  till 
I  am  in  my  grave.' 

Mr  Lane  loved,  when  put  out,  to 
pity  himself  profusely  and  to  raise  some 
pathos  over  the  picture  of  his  departure 
from  an  ungrateful  world.  His  children 
were  used  to  frequent  allusions  to  his 
grave,  and  were  often  required  to  con- 
jure up  the  vision  of  his  premature 
death-bed,  which  they  were  to  understand 
was  hastened  forward  by  their  want 
of  filial  consideration.  I  am  afraid  they 
had  grown  callous  and  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  being  moved.  '  Who's  going 
to  fetch  this  parcel,  it's  almost  time  to 
start  ?  '  he  went  on  sharply,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other. 

'  Can't   Ellen  ?  '    Ettie  asked,    yawning. 
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She  had  a  fixed  inward  purpose  that 
whoever  tramped  to  the  station  in  the 
cold  slush  of  a  day,  half  freezing,  half 
thawing,  altogether  raw  and  horrible,  it 
should  not  be  Miss  Esther  Lane. 

'  You  know  Ellen  is  worked  off  her 
feet,'  Gwen  said  briefly.     '  She  can't.' 

*  Then  will  one  of  you  ? '  her  father 
said,  hesitating  a  little,  with  some  com- 
punction. 

'Papa!  I'm  half  dead — I  couldn't — 
and  my  chilblains  cripple  me.  Send 
some  one  for  one  of  the  boys.' 

'  Pshaw !  who's  there  to  send  ?  and  if 
I  did,  they  wouldn't  go — Gwen — '  he 
looked  appealingly,  with  some  kindness 
at  her,  'It  Is  a  nuisance,  I  know,  but  the 
things  must  be  here.' 

Gwen  rose  sighing ;  she  had  seen 
from  the  beginning  that,  as  usual,  Ettie's 
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selfishness  was  too  potent  a  force  to  be 
combatted  and  she  must  turn  out  again 
into  the  dreary  weather.  It  was  all 
so  usual  that  she  had  almost  given  up 
resenting  it ;  some  people  were  born 
selfish  she  supposed,  Ettie  couldn't  help 
it.  Madge  was  still  new  enough  to 
the  family  conditions  to  be  angered  by 
them.  '  It's  too  bad,'  she  cried  as  Mr 
Lane  retired,  relieved,  but  a  little 
ashamed  ;  '  you're  more  tired  than  Ettie, 
but  she's  the  selfishest  girl  in  the 
world.' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,'  Ettie  returned 
sharply  ;  '  if  anyone  were  such  a  martyr 
to  chilblains  as   I  am,   they'd  do  nothing.' 

*  Gwen  has  them  too — '  Madge  began, 
but  Gwen  stopped  her. 

'  What's  the  good  of  quarrelling,  child,' 
she  said  a   little  scornfully,    '  Ettie  means 
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to   stick    to    the   fire,    and    a   walk    more 
or  less  won't  kill  me.' 

It  was  certainly  the  vilest  of  vile 
winter  weather,  though  nothing  was 
actually  falling,  only  now  and  then  a 
sulky  drift  of  sleety  rain  which  seemed 
to  want  the  spirit  to  come  down  decidedly. 
The  dull  grey  of  the  gathering  dusk 
wrapped  everything  round.  The  ground 
was  chill  with  half-melting  snow.  Life 
was  at  its  ugliest,  Gwen  thought. 
Nature  had  a  fit  of  the  blues,  and  the 
country  vistas  that  at  other  times  looked 
so  fair  were  all  blurred  in  sullen  greys 
and  browns,  with  touches  here  and  there 
of  dull,  green  fields,  where  the  snow  had 
frayed  away  in  whitish,  ragged  patches. 
The  three  o'clock  train  from  the  junc- 
tion was  expected,  the  usual  time  at 
which    visitors    reached    Erdley   from    the 
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outside  world,  but  who  would  be  mad 
enough  to  come  to  Erdley  to-day?  If 
anyone  were  obliged  to  land  here,  how- 
dismal  and  forlorn  a  hole  It  would 
seem  ! 

Gwen  stood  by  the  fire  in  the  close 
little  waiting-room  a  few  moments ;  the 
fire  was  the  only  cheerful  thing  to  be 
seen  in  that  desert  of  oilcloth,  grained 
paint  and  drab  paper.  The  water-bottle 
and  shiny  cheap  bible  on  the  black  table 
did  not  invite  to  festivity.  Do  people 
sit  down  to  read  the  bible  and  drink  ice- 
cold  water  on  a  January  afternoon  in  a 
close  waiting-room?  If  so,  what  strange 
beings  must  they  be!  Gwen  warmed 
herself  and  shook  the  damp  from  her 
skirt  for  a  minute,  and  then  turned  to 
go  outside  and  see  if  the  train  were 
coming.      Some   faint    busde    was   visible. 
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The    staff,     consisting    of    station-master, 
porter  and  one  small  boy  of  nondescript 
use,  were  on  the  platform,  for  the   signal 
was  down.     Presently  the  porter  rang  a 
very    loud    bell,    with    enormous    energy, 
and    the    advancing   light    of    the    engine 
came   through   the  cutting.     At  the  same 
moment      the      Erdley      Manor      dogcart 
dashed      to      the      booking-office      door. 
Gwen  did  not  notice  it.      She  was    look- 
ing dreamily  at   the  yellow  lights  gliding 
towards   her  out   of  the  grey.     The  train 
stopped,    and    she    went    to    the    luggage 
van    to     see     whether     the     parcel     had 
arrived    for   which    she    had    come.     She 
was     relieved     to     see     it     thrown     out, 
and,    as    she    claimed    it,    a    portmanteau 
and      one      or      two     boxes      were      ex- 
tracted   from    the    van.       A    bagman,    a 
farmer    from    the     next     station,    and    a 
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gentleman  had  alighted.  Gwen  started 
and  felt  her  heart  beat  violently  when 
she  turned  to  find  herself  face  to  face 
with  Brooke-Graham,  whose  good-look- 
ing countenance  was  full  of  joyful  sur- 
prise when  he  discovered  who  the 
stooping  young  lady  was. 

*  You   here !     On    such    a    day !     What 
an   unexpected   pleasure  ! ' 

Something  in  his  voice,  in  his  eyes, 
silenced  her  into  a  kind  of  terror,  mixed 
with  delight,  which  would  not  be  con- 
trolled, but  must  not  be  expressed.  The 
day  had  been  so  dreary,  indoors  and 
out,  the  actual  and  moral  weather  so 
grey,  misty  and  hopeless.  Now,  the 
dull  twilight  of  dismal  January  suddenly 
seemed  to  grow  warm  and  bright.  Her 
heart  bounded  with  a  spring  of  youth 
and  hope,   not  often   at   home  within  her. 
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She  did  not  know  how  her  face  Involun- 
tarily reflected  her  mind  for  a  moment, 
but  he  knew  to  the  core  of  his  heart. 
He  did  not  miss  the  sudden  softness  of 
her  deep,  dark  eyes,  the  faint  curving 
of  the  patient  mouth,  the  soft,  subtle 
lightening  and  glow,  which  was  almost 
rosy,  as  nearly  rosy,  as  her  face  could 
be. 

'  I  came — I  came — '  she  said,  stum- 
bling a  little  over  her  simple  words — '  I 
only  came  for  a  parcel — some  books  we 
wanted  for  prizes  to-night,  that  were 
not  sent.' 

'And  was  there  no  one  but  you  to 
come  trudging  all  that  way  for  a  parcel  ? 
But  never  mind,  I  am  glad.  Here, 
Roberts!  Take  Miss  Lane's  parcel  with 
my  things  for  the  dogcart.  Drop  it  at 
the  Vicarage.' 
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His  man  took  what  was  indicated,  in 
spite  of  a  vague,  protesting  murmur 
about  '  trouble '  from  Gwen. 

Graham's  next  words  made  her  heart 
beat  faster  than  ever. 

'  Be  off  with  the  cart,  Roberts.  I 
want  to  stretch  my  legs.  I'm  cold  and 
stiff.      Here,  take  my  rug.' 

She  turned  and  went  quickly  towards 
the  gate.  So  he  was  going  to  walk. 
She  felt,  with  a  kind  of  helpless  fear, 
which  would  merge  into  delight,  that 
the  long  mile  back  through  the  slush 
and  the  dusk  was  not  to  be  lonely. 
She  told  herself  she  would  help  it  if 
she  could,  but  she  could  not.  How  was 
she  to  blame?  She  had  not  known  he 
was  coming.  A  sudden  dread  seized  her 
that  possibly  he  would  suppose  she  had. 
Many    of    the     Erdley    girls    were    quite 
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capable  of  inventing  an  errand  to  the 
station  for  the  sake  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. It  was  the  sort  of  thing  Ettie 
would  have  done,  what  she  made  no 
secret  of,  and  called  *  stalking'  any 
eligible  young  man.  Perhaps  Graham 
might  imagine  her  able  to  do  it  also. 
The  idea  tortured  her.  She  glanced  up 
at  him,  as  if  she  could  tell  by  looking 
whether  he  was  thinking  this  or  not. 
She  met  the  direct,  steady  gaze  of  his 
kind,  honest  eyes.  They  looked  brighter 
than  usual,  but  not  bright  with  ridicule, 
or  good-humoured  scorn. 

*  I  had  no  idea  you  were  coming 
home  so  soon,  Mr  Brooke-Graham,'  she 
said  timidly.  *  I  suppose  you  have  some 
business  in   Erdley?' 

He  laughed. 

'  Very    important    business.      I    thought 
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it  was  my  solemn  duty  to  be  present 
at  the  parochial  function  to-night.  I 
am  waking  up  to  my  responsibilities.' 

The  dogcart  whirled  past  them  into  the 
darkness.  The  young  man  and  the  girl 
were  walking  on  alone  together  along 
the  forsaken  road  that  led  from  the 
station  to  the  village.  It  was  only  half- 
past  three,  but  the  night  was  close  at 
hand,  and  they  two  seemed  wrapped  up 
in  a  cloak  of  invisibility  as  if  there 
was  no  one  else  in  the  world. 

*  It  cannot  be  helped !  It  cannot  be 
helped ! '  Gwen  told  herself  again.  She 
tried  to  think  she  would  have  helped  it 
if  she  could.  Can  you  expect  a  poor 
little  girl,  just  twenty-one,  to  be  ahva}s 
perfectly  sure  of  herself  and  her  motives  '^. 
Cannot  some  weakness  be  forgiven  in 
one   who  had   been   left  to   find    her  own 
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way  amongst  the  thorns  and  briars  of 
a  very  work-a-day  world,  and  had  never 
had  one  strong  hand  to  guide  her  safely 
through  ? 

As  for  Graham,  he  had  no  regrets, 
no  remorse,  no  after-thoughts.  It  was  all 
simple,  natural,  straightforward  exulta- 
tion in  his  strong,  obstinate,  young 
spirit. 


CHAPTER    III. 

'  You  mean  to  say  you  left  London,  and 
came  down  here.  In  this  horrible  weather, 
for  this  thinof  to-nlo^ht  ? '  Gwen  said  won- 
deringly. 

*  Why  not  ?  London  is  no  Elysium  to 
me  at  any  time,  certainly  not  in  the  pea 
soupiest  of  fogs.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
was  elad  of  a  decent  excuse  to  come — 
home.  Yes,  I  am  really  beginning  to  feel 
it  coming  home — I  love  Erdley.' 

*  To-day?'  she  glanced  about  her, 
what  was  there  to  love  in  the  damp, 
grey,  ugly,  winter  world  ?  '  I  was  think- 
ing what  a  dreary  place  it  looked.' 

47 
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*  Well,  it  is  not  so  bright  and  pleasant 
as  when  I  saw  it  first,  but  still  I  find 
something  in  it  to  care  for,  to  make  me 
want  to  get  back.  I  wonder  if  you 
could  guess  what — ' 

Gwen  broke  in  hastily  and  nervously, — 

*  We  have  been  dreading  this  tea  affair 
— thinking  it  rather  a  bore — and  you,  all 
men,  I  suppose,  must  find  such  things 
hideously  tedious  and  tiresome.' 

'You  don't  welcome  me  very  cordially, 
or  encourage  my  good  squirearchical  in- 
clinations,  I  must  say ! ' 

*  Oh,  I — I — I  think  it  is  very  kind  of 
you  to  come.  Of  course,  the  people  will 
be  very  glad  to  see  you.' 

'  I  wish  one  person  were  only  a  little 
glad  to  see  me  ! ' 

*  More  than  one,'  she  said,  with  a 
tremulous,  nervous  little  laugh. 
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*  But  I  don't  care  for  more  than  one 
to  be.  You  might  give  me  one  kind 
word ;  you  are  so  very,  very  chary  of 
them.  It  isn't  much  to  ask  you  to  say, 
is  it  ?  that  you  are  a  little  glad  to  see 
me  back  again.' 

'  Oh,   I  am  glad  ! ' 

The  words  came  quickly,  involuntarily, 
in  a  siofh  as  it  were.  Graham's  heart 
leapt.  Her  foot  slipping  on  the  half- 
melted  snow  at  the  moment,  gave  him 
the  excuse  of  taking  her  hand  and  plac- 
ing it  within  his  arm.  It  resisted,  but 
not  with  determination  equal  to  his. 

*You  will  fall  if  you  are  so  independ- 
ent,' he  said  softly;  'don't  mind  letting 
me  help  you.' 

They  went  a  few  paces  in  silence, 
that  sort  of  dangerous  silence  that  seems 
full  of  significant  language,  the  language 
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of  heart  beats,  which  has  never  yet  been 
translated  into  equally  eloquent  speech. 
Then  he  broke  it  in  the  same  full, 
tender  tone  in  which  he  left  off  speak- 
ing. 

'And  it  is  your  birthday — you  are 
twenty-one  to-day.  You  are  not  cele- 
brating it  in  a  very  festive  manner, 
going  errands  in  the  dark  and  damp  to 
fetch  parcels.' 

'  How  did  you  know  it  was  my  birth- 
day ? '  she  said,  in  a  startled  voice. 

'  By  writing  in  Madge's  birthday  book. 
I  saw  your  name  there,  and  naturally  did 
not  forget  it.  Surely  someone  has  taken 
notice  of  so  important  a  date.' 

'It  is  not  of  any  importance.  We 
never  make  much  of  birthdays,  and  my 
coming  of  age  is  not  very  interesting  to 
anybody;     but    my    father    and    mother 
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gave  me  a  present,  and  Madge  worked 
me  a  pocket  handkerchief  case.  Why- 
should  there  be  any  fuss  ? ' 

'  You  always  seem  to  think  your  ex- 
istence of  small  interest  and  importance. 
What  gives  you  such  sad  and  morbid 
views  of  life — Gwen  ? ' 

He  said  her  name  out  boldly,  and 
she  had  not  courage  or  will  to  blame 
him  for  it.  She  was  weak  ;  she  knew 
it,  poor  child,  but  she  could  not  put 
the  sweet  cup  away  from  her  lips,  they 
had  so  often  to  taste  the  bitter. 

'  I  suppose,'  she  said  slowly,  '  It  must 
be  that  I  have  not  got  into  the  habit  of 
being  happy.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  one 
never  to  have  known  what  it  was  like  to 
feel  lieht-hearted.' 

'  Oh,  don't  say  you  never  have,'  he 
protested  earnestly.        '  I    cannot  bear  to 
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think  it.       When  you   were  a  child,   now 
— children  ought  to  be  merry.' 

'  I  was  not.  I  was  born  with  a  capa- 
city for  making  myself  miserable,  I  be- 
lieve, and  things  were  never  very  bright. 
When  I  was  quite,  quite  little  I  remem- 
ber lying  awake  to  fret  and  worry  about 
something  or  other  that  had  gone  wrong. 
There  always  seemed  an  atmosphere  of 
care  about  me,  weighing  on  me.  It  was 
partly  my  own  nature,  my  own  constitu- 
tion, I  know,  for  the  others,  who  were 
brought  up  the  same,  were  not  like  that. 
Ettie  always  took  life  easily.  But  I  do 
not  believe  I  could  quite  help  it.  I  was 
unhappy  as  a  child,  as  a  girl.  Once 
when  I  was  very  ill,  and  they  thought  I 
did  not  hear  or  know,  I  heard  the  doctor 
trying  to  console  poor  mother,  who  was 
crying,  and  telling  her  I  might  get  well. 
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Do  you  know,  when  I  heard  that,  and 
felt  perhaps  I  should  die,  I  was  not 
afraid  nor  sorry,  I  was  glad,  really  glad, 
and  often  and  often  since  I  have  wished 
to  die,  very  seldom  to  live.' 

Gwen  had  never  spoken  like  this  of 
herself  to  him  before,  had  never  opened 
her  shy,  trembling  heart  for  him  to  look 
into ;  he  had  never  before  heard  her 
voice  shake  as  it  did  now  with  passion- 
ate feeling.  He  was  deeply  moved  to 
the  core  of  his  heart  with  compassion, 
with  the  manly  longing  to  protect,  shield 
and  comfort  her,  and,  with  a  stronger 
feeling  still,  he  pressed  his  hand  on  hers 
as  it  lay  on  his  arm. 

*  Do  not  talk  so — do  not  talk  so,'  he 
said,  and  his  voice  was  thick  with  the 
emotion  that  stirred  within  him.  '  You 
are    so    young,    only   a    girl,    with    all    life 
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before  you.  Life  that  may  be — shall  be 
sweet  and  happy,  so  that  you  forget  all 
the  past.  Tell  me  some  more  about 
yourself.  I  want  to  know,  you  may  trust 
me,  I  am  your  friend.  Tell  me  why  you 
have  found  things  so  hard.' 

*  I  had  better  not,'  she  said  in  a  trem- 
bling voice ;  '  I  had  really  better  not 
say  any  more  about  myself.  I  know  you 
are  kind.  I  know  you  mean  to  be  my 
friend,  but  there  are  things  I  can't  talk 
about — and — and  it  hurts  me — I  daren't. 
Please  don't  ask  me  any  more.  Have  you 
— have  you  had  a  pleasant  Christmas  ?  ' 

She  plunged  abruptly,  desperately  Into 
this  question.  This  was  the  old  Gwen 
again,  determinedly  reserved,  resolved  to 
let  him  know  as  little  as  possible  of  her 
inner  self.  He  was  hurt  and  disappointed 
by  the  change. 
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'  Oh,  pleasant  enough,  thank  you,'  he 
said  a  little  coldly,  taking,  away  the  hand 
that  had  lain  on  hers.  She  felt  in  every 
fibre  the  alteration.  The  day  had  grown 
chilly  and  despondent  again,  she  wanted 
back  what  conscience  told  her  to  put 
away.  '  I  was  glad  to  see  them  at 
home,  but  London  was  as  beastly  as  it 
always  is  this  time  of  year.  And  you  ? 
I  hope  you  had  some  festivity  ? ' 

*  Oh,  no,'  she  said  a  little  bitterly, 
'  Christmas  is  always  a  hateful  time.  I 
detest  Christmas  ;  it  is  only  made  for  rich 
people,  for  big,  jolly,  rollicking  families. 
We  have  got  rid  of  the  pupils  for  a  time, 
that  has  been  a  gain.' 

'And  you  have  your  brothers  home 
for  the  holidays  ? ' 

*  Yes,  but  that  is  not  an  unmitigated 
blessing.      Jack   and    Syd    are   not   model 
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boys  by  any  means.      But   then  we   are 
not  a  model  family.' 

*  How  unlike  yourself  you  are  talking. 
I  never  heard  you  say  such  sort  of 
things  before,  never  heard  you  breathe  a 
word  against  your  family.' 

*Yes,  it  is  true,  I  have  been  feeling 
horrid  all  day.' 

'  No,  not  all  day,  I  won't  allow  that ! 
When  we  first  started  this  walk  you 
were  not  horrid,  you  were  kind,  you 
really  seemed  a  little  glad  to  see  me, 
a  little  inclined  to  treat  me  like  a  friend. 
Come  now,  let  us  keep  it  up !  Don't 
let  yourself  get  stiff  and  cold,  don't  hold 
me  at  arm's-length  as  you  generally  do ! 
Promise  me  you  won't  be  angry  with 
me  when  I  tell  you  I  remembered  that 
to-day  was  your  twenty-first  birthday 
before    I    left    town,    and     I    bought    you 
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a  little  triflinor  mft  to  show  I  did. 
Now  don't,  please  don't  begin  to  protest, 
to  be  proud  and  disagreeable — it  is 
nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about,  nothing 
you  need  mind  taking.  You  said  you 
wanted  to  read  the  "  ]\Iill  on  the  Floss," 
so  I  brought  it  you.  You  must  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  poor  Maggie  Tulliver, 
who  always  wanted  to  do  right  so 
passionately,  and  made  so  many  mis- 
takes.    I  like  imperfect  heroines  myself.' 

'  It — it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  think 
of  me,'  she  said  stammeringly.  'I  am 
afraid   I   ought  not — ' 

'  Nonsense.  Don't  say  that,  it  is  no- 
thing at  all.  No,  Gw^en,  it  is  not  kind 
of  me  to  think  of  you,  not  in  the  least, 
simply  because  I  could  not  help  it  if 
I  wished.  But  I  do  not  wish,  I  like 
to    think    of    you.       It    was   just    because 
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I    do    so    much    that     I    was    in    a   hurry 
to  get  back  to  Erdley.' 

'  I  must  not  let  him  talk  so — I  must 
not — I  am  wicked.'  So  clamoured 
Gwen's  inner  voice.  Another,  outside  of 
her  as  it  were,  the  voice  of  a  new,  an 
overmastering  passion,  outcried  it.  '  No 
matter,  let  it  be  for  a  little  while.  It 
cannot  last,  I  must  just  taste  it,  it  is 
too  dear,  too  sweet,  too  new  to  put 
away.  To-morrow  I  will  be  cold  again, 
let  me  have  it  only  for  to-night.' 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  mental  and 
moral  intoxication.  We  can  none  of  us 
always  resist,  be  always  prudent,  careful, 
good ;  the  youth,  the  passion  in  us  will 
be  satisfied,  the  morrow  must  take  care 
of  itself.  It  will  bring  its  inevitable 
sequence  of  intoxication  :  the  moral  nau- 
sea,      the      sinking      heart,       the      self- 
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reproach,  ihe  shame,  but  for  the  moment 
the  young  blood  will  have  way,  the  cup 
shall  be  drunk,  the  fierce  delight  will 
steal  into  brain  and  nerve,  the  flesh 
triumphs  and  the  conscience  for  the 
moment  is  stunned  into  silence.  Gwen 
let  herself  drift  on  the  current.  She 
abandoned  her  struggle,  and  listened  with 
a  heart  that  beat  as  if  it  would  choke 
her. 

'  You  know,  don't  you,  dear  ?  that  I 
have  been  thinking  about  you  more 
than  about  anyone  else — anyone  in  the 
world.'  Was  this  what  the  deepened, 
softened  voice  really  said }  or  was  she 
only  dreaming  ?  It  was  so  dim  and  soli- 
tary all  round,  the  gathering  in  of  even- 
ing wrapping  them,  they  two  alone  in 
the  world  it  seemed,  no  one  near,  no 
sound  but  just  a  far-away  wail  of  a  win- 
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try  wind  shaking  the  tops  of  the  naked 
trees,  that  it  really  seemed  like  a  dream 
to  Gwen,  in  which  she  moved  vaguely, 
not  realising  what  he  said  and  she 
answered.  She  was  only  a  girl,  a  weak 
girl,  he  was  kind  and  fond,  and  she — 
poor  Gwen,  she  was  dimly  conscious 
that  she  loved  him.  Yet,  half  automati- 
cally, she  still  struggled  against  the  tide 
a  litde. 

'  You  don't  mean  it — you  should  not 
say  such  foolish  things,'  she  said,  just 
above  her  breath. 

*  I  do  mean  it ! '  he  cried  vehemently, 
and  she  felt  his  heart  throb  under  her 
hand ;  '  and  why  shouldn't  I  .-^  Why 
shouldn't  I  say  what  I  please,  what  I 
feel  ?  You  have  always  kept  me  off, 
you  have  been  incomprehensibly  cold 
and   hard   and   reserved — you   have  never 
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let  me  fancy  you  liked  me,  or  rather 
if  ever,  for  a  moment,  you  have  been 
a  little  friendly,  a  little  inclined  to  trust 
me,  you  have  drawn  back  and  have  shut 
the  door  in  my  face.  I  don't  know 
why,  unless  you  are  the  very  proudest, 
shyest,  coldest  girl  in  all  the  world ;  but 
I  am  not  going  to  stand  it  any  longer, 
I  am  not  going  to  be  kept  shivering 
outside.  If  you  really  hate  me,  and  will 
tell  me  so  outright,  or  if  you  only  think 
me  a  plague  and  a  bore,  why,  then,  I'll 
take  your  word  for  it  like  a  man  and 
leave  off  teasing  you.  You  have  only 
got  to  tell  me.  Gwen,  do  you  hate 
me  ?  do  you  ?  For  pity's  sake  speak 
out  and  put  a  stop  to  this  eternal  aloof- 
ness, which  I  have  felt  but  never  under- 
stood !     Say,  do  you  hate  me  ? ' 

'  No/       He   did    not    catch    the    mur- 
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mured    words    that    followed  :    *  I    wish    I 
did!' 

'  Do  you  dislike  me,   even  a  little  ? ' 

*  No — oh,  no  !  Mr  Brooke-Graham,  do 
not  ask  me  questions,  do  not  torture 
me!' 

*  But  I  must  and  will  ask  questions. 
I   have  dozens  I  want  to  ask.' 

'  You  can't/  she  said,  drawing  her 
breath  in  suddenly.  '  We  are  close  to 
the  door,  there  is  someone  outside.  The 
walk  is  over.' 

'  Confound  it,  so  it  is !  Never  mind, 
Erdley  is  not  a  big  place,  you  can't  get 
lar  away  from  me ;  I  have  come  home 
to  stay.  I  can  wait — a  little  while — and 
to-night,  in  an  hour  or  two,  I  shall  see 
you  again.  You  would  prevent  it,  I 
daresay,  if  you  could,  but  you  can't. 
You  have  to  be  at  this  tea  fight,   and  I 
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am  coming.  No  one  will  know  why,  no 
one  but  you.  They  shall  suppose  I  am 
only  acting  the  part  of  the  amiable 
squire,  and  I  will  play  it  well,  but  you 
and  I   shall  have  our  secret.' 

'  Our    secret ! '     Gwen    said    the    words 
involuntarily,  in  a  strange  tone. 

She  drew  her  hand  out  of  his  arm. 
The  walk  was  over,  the  dreamy,  danger- 
ous, delightful  hour,  but  her  heart  told 
her  that  all  was  not  over,  she  should 
see  him  again  very  soon,  in  the  light, 
with  other  people  by ;  she  must  stand 
that  ordeal,  and  then  —  another  one 
awaited  her — the  questions  he  had  yet 
to  ask,  the  answers  she  must  give ! 
Well,  she  felt,  for  the  time,  as  I  have 
said,  simply  intoxicated,  reckless.  Some- 
thing must  happen,  let  Fate  guide  her 
through,    only    let    her    have    her    dream 
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out,  let  her  postpone  the  cold  awaken- 
ing to  chilly  dawn ;  let  the  sweet,  brief 
madness  last  still  a  little  lono-er !  She 
wanted  her  joy,  oh,  how  passionately 
she  wanted  it !  '  More  life  and  fuller ' — 
the  rapture  she  had  never  known,  her  fill 
of  love.  She  had  been  so  long  hungry 
and  cold.  Why  was  she,  of  all  women, 
never  to  be  fed  and  warmed }  Other 
girls  were  so  rich,  they  had  so  many 
things,  and  she  had  nothing.  The  pas- 
sive mood  of  non-resistance,  of  lifeless 
patience,  the  long  habit  of  accepting 
the  chill  penury  of  her  lot  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  left  her.  She  was  all  at 
once  ready  to  fight  desperately  against 
the  decrees  of  Fate ;  she  cried  wildly, 
out  of  the  depths  of  her  soul,  for  help 
and  for  salvation  from  her  destiny ;  she 
was   suddenly    transformed    into   a   rebel, 
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and  it  seemed  possible  to  be  wicked  and 
to  take  violent  hold  on  a  joy  to  which 
she  had  no  right.  She  let  him  hold 
both  her  hands  between  his  for  part- 
Inor  she  made  no  effort  to  take  them 
away  ;  the  strong,  warm  palms  were  de- 
lightful to  her,  they  sent  a  thrill  right 
through  her  veins  to  her  heart.  She 
did  not  even  resist  when,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  he  suddenly  drew  her 
hands  nearer  to  him,  till  they  rested  on 
his  heart,  then  up  to  his  lips,  and  she 
felt  the  warmth  of  them  through  her 
gloves.  After  that  It  was  easy — by  such 
swift,  sweet  transitions  the  citadel  of  the 
heart  Is  reached — fatally  easy,  when  his 
head  was  bent  and  hers,  for  a  moment, 
raised,  for  him  to  kiss  her  face ;  but  he 
kissed  her  very  lightly,  and  not  on  the 
lips.       He    hastily   withdrew,    and    stam- 
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mered  out  an  apology  —  he  had  not 
meant  it,  he  said ;  she  must  forgive  him. 
He  had  no  right  yet,  he  supposed,  to 
kiss  her. 

Forgive  him !  Ah,  that  was  a  mo- 
ment's work ;  she  had  no  anger  for  him 
in  her  heart,  but  as  to  forgiving  herself, 
that  was  a  different  matter.  All  that 
was  to  come  when  the  madness  was 
over   and   the   dream ! 


CHAPTER    IV. 

The  long,  lofty  schoolroom,  built  by  the 
late  squire  in  one  of  his  freaks  of  gener- 
osity, was  warm  with  gas,  fire  and  a 
crowd  of  people.  Old  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  former  silently  with  stolid 
satisfaction,  the  latter  uproariously,  were 
partaking  of  hot,  sweet  tea,  cake,  buns 
and  other  good  things  dispensed  to  them 
by  the  fair  hands  of  the  Erdley  ladies, 
the  Miss  Barnetts,  Mrs  Hillier,  the  Miss 
Fanes,  Mrs  Willoughby,  Ettie  and  Gwen. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr  Lane,  who  had 
thrown  off  his  ill-humour  as  easily  as  he 

always    contrived    to    do   in    society,    and 
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was  making  himself  agreeable  with  all 
his  might,  and  a  sandy  young  curate, 
great  at  flirting  and  lawn  tennis,  a 
chronic  admirer  of  Chatty  Barnett's,  the 
masculine  element  was  entirely  wanting. 

'  What  has  happened  to  Gwen  ?  She 
is  always  handsome,  but  to-night  the  girl 
is  actually  beautiful.' 

Mrs  Willoughby  asked  herself  this 
question  as,  standing  apart  for  a  moment, 
she  watched  the  eldest  of  Mr  Lane's 
daughters  moving  down  the  row^  of 
seated  children  with  a  jug  in  her  hand. 
It  is  true  that  Gwen  had  blossomed 
suddenly,  in  a  moment,  into  a  glow  of 
brilliant  and  positive  beauty,  though  no 
one  but  Mrs  Willoughby  had  noticed  the 
phenomenon.  Her  dark  serge  dress, 
with  its  little  crimson  waistcoat,  could 
not  have  suited  her  better  if  it  had  been 
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the  robe  of  a  princess.  A  soft  flame 
colour  on  her  usually  pale  cheeks  lit  up 
a  strange  glow  in  her  deep,  dark  eyes, 
as  if  a  distant  fire  lived  inside  them  ;  her 
soft  lips  were  rosy,  just  parted  into  a  half 
smile  ;  the  slightly  disordered  crisp  dusky 
hair  made  a  strangely  picturesque  setting 
to  her  jewel-like  brightness.  Was  this 
the  pale,  sad,  cold  Gwen  that  Erdley 
half  ignored  ? 

'What  makes  Miss  Lane  look  so 
wonderfully  pretty  ? ' 

^Irs  Willoughby  was  not  wont  to  be 
expansive,  but  she  was  so  stirred  with 
admiring  surprise  that  she  felt  she 
wanted  to  express  it.  She  had  chosen 
her  auditor  111.  It  was  one  of  the  Miss 
Barnetts,  who  had  decided  she  '  could 
not  bear  either  of  those  Lane  eirls.' 

'  She   looks  as  If  she  had   used  a  little 
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rouge,  and  belladonna  for  her  eyes,'  this 
young  lady  said,  with  a  hard,  lltde  laugh  ; 
'  only  there  is  no  man  to  fascinate,  except 
poor  Mr  Waller,  who  does  not  care  for 
her  a  bit' 

Mrs  Willoughby  turned  away  coldly, 
disgusted  at  the  petty  spite,  which  was 
utterly  repugnant  to  her  kind,  sensitive 
nature.  Rouge  indeed,  belladonna !  She 
knew  Gwen  well  enough,  she  thought, 
to  acquit  her  of  any  such  little  vulgar 
artifices.  Gwen  never  seemed  to  care 
in  the  least  for  her  own  remarkable  share 
of  good  looks.  She  never  prinked  or 
made  up  as  Ettie  did.  But  something — 
what  ?  had  transfigured  her.  Ah !  was 
this  the  solution?  As  she  wondered, 
Mrs  Willoughby  saw  a  new  figure  enter 
the  door — a  well-set-up,  broad-shouldered 
man's  figure,   whose   erect,    cropped    head 
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and  brown,  frank  face  looked  oddly  out 
of  place  in  the   crowd  of  womankind. 

The  young  squire,  whom  everyone  sup- 
posed to  be  in  London,  what  was  he 
doing  here  ?  And  did  not  Gwen  see 
him  before  anyone  else  ?  did  not  the 
soft,  red  rose  deepen,  and  a  sudden 
flash  Hghten  in  her  eyes  ?  didn't  the  hand 
that  was  pouring  out  tea  shake  ?  Mrs 
Willoughby  was  an  observant  woman,  in 
her  quiet  fashion,  and  she  was  interested 
in  both.  She  thought  she  saw  sis^ns  that 
had  their  easy  interpretation. 

Graham,  quite  unembarrassed,  with  all 
the  cool  ease  and  savoir  faire  of  a  man 
who  had  lived  in  the  world,  made  his 
way  through  the  surprised  and  eager 
greetings,  shaking  hands,  joking,  with  an 
answer  for  everybody,  and,  Mrs  Wil- 
loughby   thought,  a   glance    that  carefully 
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avoided  the  spot  where  Gweii  stood,  fall- 
ing back  as  if  to  escape  notice. 

*Why,  Mr  Brooke-Graham,'  Chatty 
Barnett's  shrill  cackle  and  laugh  rose 
above  the  rest,  *  what  a  surprise !  We 
never  dreamt  of  seeing  you  here !  We 
thought  you  were  enjoying  festivities  in 
London  ! ' 

'  Mr  Brooke-Graham ! '  This  time  it 
was  Mr  Lane's  deep,  rather  rich  voice, 
as  he  held  out  a  welcoming  hand.  '  This 
is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure !  Come 
to  help  us  out  ?  ' 

'  W^hy,  yes,  to  be  sure.  I  felt  it  my 
bounden  duty  to  put  in  an  appearance 
on  such  an  important  occasion.  How 
d'ye  do,  Mrs  Hillier.^  Ha,  Mrs  Wil- 
loughby ! ' 

His  last  greeting  was,  perhaps,  just  a 
little    confused,     as    he    met    a    demure. 
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smiling  glance  from  the  neat,  precise, 
old-maidish  looking  Mrs  Willoughby,  that 
seemed  to  challenge  him  to  deceive  her 
perspicuity. 

'  Dear  me,  Graham,'  she  said  in  an 
undertone,  'what  a  very  devoted,  self- 
sacrificing  squire  you  are  becoming !  ' 

He  smiled  at  her,  pressed  her  hand, 
and  turned  quickly  to  speak  to  Mr 
Waller,  who  was  delighted  to  hail  a 
fellow- victim.  Mrs  Willoughby,  with 
all  her  watching,  could  detect  nothing 
in  the  brief,  quiet  greeting  between 
Graham  and  Gwen.  He  seemed  to  touch 
her  hand,  to  say  a  word  and  to  pass  by. 
Yet  she  was  sure  that  Gwen  was 
altered  out  of  all  likeness  to  her  usual 
self;  had  suddenly  developed  powers, 
possibilities,  hitherto  undreamt  of.  She 
was    no    longer    the    shrinking    piece    of 
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still  life,  the  statue  unwarmed  and  inani- 
mate ;  the  Galatea  had  come  to  life,  to 
passionate  warmth  of  life. 

'  I  have  often  thought  there  was  some- 
thing on  his  side,'  Mrs  Willoughby  said 
to  herself,  'but  before  now  I  saw  no 
signs  in  her.'  She  moved  in  her  gentle, 
noiseless  way  and  touched  the  girl's  arm. 
Gwen  started  as  violently  as  if  the  light 
touch  had  been  a  blow,  and  blushed 
crimson. 

'  My  dear,  are  you  tired  ?  That  jug  is 
very  heavy  for  you.' 

'  No,  thank  you,   I'm  not  tired  at  all.' 

'  You  ought  to  be,  you  have  been  on 
your  feet  all  day,  but  certainly  you  look 
very  well,  quite  rosy,'  she  added,  with  a 
little  trace  of  malice. 

'  I — I'm  quite  well,'  Gwen  answered 
quickly,    bending    over    between    two    old 
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women  to  fill  a  cup ;  '  but  the  room  is 
so  hot — that  makes  one  flush,  I  suppose. 
I  wonder,'  she  added,  a  Httle  im- 
patiently, as  she  drew  back  from  the 
table,  'how  long  they  are  going  on 
eating  and   drinking.' 

'  There  does  seem  a  considerable 
capacity  for  the  consumption  of  tea  and 
cake.  Have  you  had  anything  yourself, 
Gwen  ?  There  is  something  going  in 
the  class-room  for  exhausted  lady-helps.' 

'Oh,  I'm  not  hungry — I'm  not  tired,' 
Gwen  answered  vaguely.  '  I  didn't 
really  mean  to  complain  of  the  poor, 
old  things.  I  suppose  they  are  enjoy- 
ing themselves   in   their   way.' 

'  You  are  a  great  friend  of  the  Erdley 
old  women.' 

'  I  don't  know  that,  but  I  get  on 
better    with    them    than    with    the    ladies. 
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It  is  easier  to  find  something  to  talk 
about.' 

*  Well,  that  does  not  generally  seem 
a  difficulty,'  Mrs  Willoughby  remarked, 
smiling,  as  she  glanced  round  at  the 
chattering  groups,  who  had  grown  much 
more  animated  and  voluble  since  Mr 
Brooke-Graham  had  appeared. 

'  No,  not  with  most  girls,'  Gwen  said 
slowly,  looking  round,  too,  with  a  hurried, 
furtive  glance ;  '  but  I  am  not  like  the 
rest,   I  suppose.' 

'  You  certainly  are  not,  though  I  can 
never  fathom  the  cause,'  thought  Mrs 
Willoughby.  She  said  aloud  :  '  Were 
you  not  surprised  to  see  Mr  Brooke- 
Graham  appear  so  suddenly  on  the 
scene  ?     I  had  no  idea  he  had  returned.'  . 

Acrain  the  crimson  flush  came  over 
Gwen's    face,     to    the    very    roots    of   her 
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hair,  though  she  stooped  quickly  to  hide 
it,  as  if  to  pick  up  something.  Mrs 
Willoughby  saw  that  she  was  trembhng. 
She  stammered  some  w^ords  In  a  rapid 
undertone,  which  were  almost  unin- 
telligible, but  Mrs  Willoughby  believed 
that  they  meant  that  she  knew  he  had 
come.  '  They  have  met  to-day — some- 
thing has  happened !  I  see  the  reason 
of  it  all  now,  but  I  won't  torture  the 
poor,  shy  child.  I  shall  hear  soon 
enough  if  anything  comes  of  it.'  She 
changed  the  subject  to  one  perfectly 
innocuous,  and  seemed  to  see  nothing, 
but  Gwen  felt  a  miserable  conviction 
of  having  betrayed  herself,  of  having 
behaved  like  a  fool.  She  was  In- 
expressibly grateful  to  Graham  for 
leaving  her  quite  alone,  for  not  coming 
near  or  speaking  to  her.      He  was  mak- 
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ing  himself  agreeable  to  the  other  young 
ladles  In  the  way  they  liked  and  under- 
stood best  —  chaffing,  joking,  paying 
compliments.  If  Ettie  had  not  come  in 
for  them  too,  the  Miss  Barnetts  would 
have  thought  him  perfectly  charming ; 
as  it  was,  Mr  Lane  was  delighted.  Mr 
Brooke-Graham  must  have  an  attraction 
to  bring  him  back  so  soon,  to  make  him 
come  to  a  stupid,  parochial  affair  like 
this,  and  he  evidently  admired  Ettie, 
who  had  forgotten  her  fatigues,  her 
dulness,  and  her  chilblains,  and  was 
laughing  and  talking  her  loudest,  with 
her  pretty,  fair  face  all  aglow  with 
pleased  vanity.  Such  twaddle  as  she 
talked!  If  Gwen  had  been  near  enough 
to  catch  it,  and  not  so  dazed  as  to  be 
incapable  of  clear  impressions,  she 
would  have  blushed  again  for  her  sister. 
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Uneducated,  shallow,  self-sufficient  Ettie 
was  *  fool  enough,'  as  Mr  Willoughby 
had  cynically  observed,  '  to  seize  the 
fancy  of  any  ordinary  young  man,'  for 
it  was  his  theory  that  the  average 
man  can  never  resist  a  fool,  which 
accounts  for  the  number  of  fatuous 
wives  and  mothers,  and  the  agreeable 
and  sensible  maiden  ladies  of  one's  ac- 
quaintance. Fortunately,  though  Graham 
seemed  perfectly  alert  and  attentive,  his 
mind,  too,  was  occupied  enough  to  pre- 
vent his  noticing,  with  more  than 
a  surface  observation,  what  went  on 
around  him,  or  he  might  have  felt  a 
qualm  of  disgust  in  thinking  of 
the  family  he  was  planning  and  hoping 
to  enter  by  marriage.  He  and  Gwen 
were  secretly  but  intensely  aware  of 
each    other    as    they   moved    apart,    and 
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never  openly  recognised  the  presence 
which,  to  each,  filled  the  first  place.  We 
know  this  stage,  the  abnormal  sense 
which  seems  to  come  suddenly  into 
play,  which  makes  us  hear  without 
listening,  see  without  looking.  He  knew 
all  over  him,  with  a  thrilling  conscious- 
ness, that  Gwen  was,  as  Mrs  Willoughby 
had  discovered,  transfigured,  that  her 
shrinking  and  usually  unobtrusive  beauty 
had  blossomed  into  absolute  charm. 
He  did  not  miss  one  item  that  con- 
tributed to  the  change,  the  soft  glow 
of  unwonted  colour,  the  subdued  inward 
brilliancy  of  her  ordinarily  sad,  mys- 
terious and  sombre  eyes.  He  caressed 
the  idea  of  her  to  himself  with  soft 
and  tender  epithets — his  Mittle  pet,'  his 
*  pretty  darling,'  his  'pearl.'  How  he 
would    make    her    shine    out    when    the 
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time  came,  and  the  power  to  see  her 
really  happy.  His  own  wife,  raised  to 
a  place  where  she  cotdd  shine  and  be 
admired  at  last!  His  fancies  and  hopes 
might  be  a  little  lordly  and  autocratic, 
but  they  were  generous  and  unworldly 
enough,  all  ending  in  some  benefit  con- 
ferred on  the  girl  who  had,  so  far,  only 
walked  in  the  shadow  and  never  been 
out  in  the  sunshine  of  life.  He  exulted 
in  the  thought  of  every  smile  he  should 
bring  to  the  pathetic  lips,  that  had 
always  worn  such  a  pitiful  curve.  He 
would  make  her  so  full  of  joy  she 
should  learn  to  forget  the  dreariness 
of  that  childhood  and  early  youth  of 
hers,  of  which  she  had  spoken  that  after- 
noon so  sadly.  Poor  child !  who  *  had 
not  got  into  the  habit  of  feeling  happy, 
who   had    never   know^n   what    it   was   to 
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feel  light  hearted.'  There  was  plenty  of 
time  left  to  learn  those  easy  lessons  in  ; 
she  was  only  twenty-one.  He  looked 
back  over  a  distance  of  seven  years, 
and  felt  her  a  child.  In  seven  years' 
time  his  Gwen  would  be  a  wife  of  some 
standing,  used  to  the  fond  offices  of 
love,  to  outside  consideration  and  favour 
— perhaps,  the  young  man's  honest  heart 
leapt  as  he  thought,  perhaps  with  little 
ones,  who  never  did  anything  but  laugh 
and  enjoy  life,  to  teach  their  mother 
to  be  blithe.  This  delicious  reverie  so 
suddenly  crossed  his  mind  that  he 
answered  quite  malapropos  to  some 
remark,  and  caused  a   burst  of  laughter. 

'  Mr  Brooke-Graham  is  thinking  about 
some  one  in  London ! '  cried  the  artless 
Chatty,   making  great  eyes  at  him. 

'You     are     quite    wrong    there,     Miss 
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Barnett,'  he  answered,  with  perfect 
aplomb.  '  On  my  word  of  honour  I  have 
not  given  a  thought  to-night  to  anyone 
outside  Erdley,  I  might  say  outside 
these  walls.' 

'  Oh,  we  know  how  to  believe  you ! 
Poor  Erdley,  it  has  not  so  many  attrac- 
tions.' 

*  Quite  enough  for  me.  Believe  me 
or  not,  as  you  please,  I  speak  the  words 
of  truth   and  soberness.' 

As  he  finished  his  sentence  he  made  a 
dart  to  help  Gwen.  In  that  curious 
mood  of  intuition  he  had  somehow  become 
aware  that  she  was  moving  a  board 
and  trestles  unaided.  The  people  at  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  who  had  crowded 
about  him,  Mr  Lane  and  Mr  Waller,  the 
two  other  gentlemen  present,  had  taken 
no  notice  of  that  '  quiet  Miss  Lane,'  who 
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was  attending  to  the  poor  people, 
apparently  without  another  idea  in  her 
head.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  touchinor 
her  for  a  moment,  of  seeing  her  colour, 
of  meeting  one  momentary  glance. 
There  was  nothing  for  an  outsider  to 
see,  but  each  felt  as  if  something  had 
been  said  and  done  which  was  signifi- 
cant of  the  secret  at  both  hearts. 

The  evening  went  on,  there  was  a 
little  speech-making,  a  little  reciting  and 
singing ;  the  children  had  books,  the 
old  women  packets  of  tea  and  sugar, 
knitted  shawls  and  aprons  given  them. 
Then  the  wild  dissipation  of  the  evening 
culminated  in  that  exhilarating  pastime, 
a  map^Ic-lantern  exhibition  ;  the  eras  low- 
ered,  the  children  in  shrieks  of  laughter, 
Mr  Lane  doing  the  facetious  showman, 
the    usual    tub    and   tiger,    rat-eating  man 
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and  boy  and  donkey  business.  Adults 
generally  find  their  spirits  sink  to  zero 
under  this  time-honoured  infliction,  but 
there  are  occasions  when  even  this  may 
minister  to  enjoyment.  In  the  dark  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  whispers  and  sig- 
nificant little  messao^es  from  an  admirer 
close  beside,  or  just  behind  one.  Mr 
Waller  seized  the  chance  of  more 
advanced  flirtation  with  Miss  Chatty 
Barnett,  who  was  by  no  means  sure  that 
she  '  should  not  take  him  In  the  end ' ; 
and  Graham  managed  to  get  near  Gwen 
at  last  In  a  corner  where  no  one  could 
see.  Her  heart  beat  so  thickly,  and 
her  brain  was  so  confused  with  the 
feverish  excitement  of  the  day,  that  she 
only  just  understood  at  the  moment, 
but  she  remembered  afterwards.  'Gwen,' 
the  voice   at   her   ear  whispered,   '  I   have 
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no  time — no  chance  now — no  right  yet, 
perhaps,  to  say  what  I  want,  but  re- 
member there  are  those  questions  to 
come — to-morrow.  I  shall  call  in  the 
afternoon — no,  by  the  way  I  can't,  I 
have  an  appointment  till  five — in  the 
evenincr  about  nine.  I  want  to  have  a 
talk  with  your  father — and  with  you, 
darling.  I've  hardly  known  how  things 
are  to-night,  but  I  believe,  Tm  sure, 
you  like  me.  I've  seen  it  in  your  sweet 
eyes,  my  pretty  dear ;  you  look  so 
lovely — it  makes  me  so  happy — '  The 
light  flashed  up  and  Graham  moved 
away. 

The  words  echoed  in  Gwen's  ears. 
She  sat  as  if  in  a  trance,  hardly  breath- 
ing. Again  and  again  they  were  re- 
peated, it  seemed  to  her,  audibly  repeated. 
She  was  startled  into   terror  by  her  own 
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fancy  that  all  the  room  could  hear  as 
well  as  she.  '  Darling,'  the  soft  round 
word — a  caress  in  itself — that  was  what 
he  had  called  her.  'Darling — Darling T 
what  a  thing  to  be !  Graham's  darling ; 
his  '  pretty  dear ' ;  his  '  pet.'  Sweet, 
sweet  dream.  She  opened  her  heart 
and  let  it  in.  To-morrow  had  not 
come.  The  awakening,  the  doubt,  the 
cold  certainty  of  pain.  To-night  was 
hers,  and  the  knowledge  that  she  was 
his  pet  and  his  darling — she,  whom  no 
man  loved,  who  had  been  shut  out, 
like  the  Peri,  to  see  other  women 
happy — shut  out  in  the  cold  desolation 
of  a  lot  she  had  made  for  herself.  To- 
night she  w^as  drawn  in,  just  for  the 
moment,  inside  the  gates  of  paradise — a 
fool's  paradise,  perhaps,  but  it  looked 
beautiful  and  real  while  it  lasted.      While 
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it  lasted!  Alas,  it  was  fading  Into 
mirage  already,  and  the  waking  was  at 
hand ! 

Graham  stayed  behind  with  Mr  Lane 
and  his  daughter,  and  Mrs  Willoughby, 
to  see  all  straight  after  the  rest  had 
streamed  out  into  the  dark,  wintry  road, 
but  no  more  passed  between  him  and 
Gwen,  and  he  had  to  see  Mrs  Wil- 
loughby home. 

It  was  after  ten,  and  the  house  was 
quite  quiet ;  everybody  apparently  at 
rest  when  they  reached  the  Vicarage. 
Mrs  Lane  still  in  bed,  as  she  had  been 
all  day.  The  maid-of-all-work  retired 
after  putting  out  a  frugal  supper.  Gwen 
had  no  appetite,  though  she  had  touched 
no  food  since  the  middle  of  the  day. 
She  felt  still  like  one  who  is  intoxi- 
cated, or  a  sleep-walker,  but  her  habitual 
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thoucrhts  were  comino-  back  like  un- 
bidden  guests.  Against  her  will  she 
could  not  even  postpone  them  till  next 
day. 

She  entered  her  bedroom  gently. 
Madge  was  asleep,  and  once  disturbed 
difficult  to  get  off  again.  Gwen  put  her 
candle  down  where  it  did  not  shine  on 
the  child,  but  she  did  not  do  more  in 
the  way  of  undressing  than  throwing 
off  her  hat  and  jacket.  She  sat  down  by 
the  toilette-table  and  let  her  hands  lie  on 
her  lap.  Her  great,  dark,  feverish  eyes 
stared  straight  before  her ;  they  saw 
neither  the  present  nor  the  future,  the 
past  had  seized  her  like  a  harpy.  The 
past  ?  What  has  a  girl  of  twenty-one  to 
do  with  a  past  ?  Everything  should  lie 
ahead  in  the  dim,  bright  mist  that  hope 
weaves,    a   hope    that    images   all    impos- 
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sible  joys  to  the  imagination  of  girls  of 
Gwen's  age.  She  sat  on,  quite  still,  un- 
conscious altogether  of  the  actual,  not 
knowing  that  she  was  cold,  tired,  stiff, 
that  her  candle  was  getting  low,  and 
that  everyone  else  had  gone  to  bed. 
She  did  not  hear  her  father's  door  shut 
the  last  of  all,  but  as  the  clock  crept  on 
towards  twelve  she  suddenly  woke  to  a 
hateful  reality  of  life.  Gwen  and  Madge 
slept  at  the  end  of  a  little  passage, 
which  only  had  one  other  door  in  it, 
that  of  the  pupil's  room,  where  Jack  and 
Syd  slept  in  the  holidays.  She  heard 
some  sounds  downstairs  which  startled 
her  out  of  her  strange  mood,  a  stumbling 
and  shuffling.  The  boys  were  supposed 
to  have  been  in  bed.  There  were  boots 
outside  their  closed  door,  but  she  guessed 
that   the    intruder,    who    seemed    cautious 
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yet  clumsy,  was  one  of  them.  The 
other  bedrooms  were  a  Httle  out  of  the 
way.  Gwen  opened  her  door  and  went 
out  to  hsten.  Someone  was  coming 
softly,  yet  with  blundering,  uneven  steps, 
upstairs  in  stocking  feet. 

It  was  Jack,  the  scapegrace  Jack,  yet 
the  brother  Gwen  loved  with  all  his 
faults.  He  was  a  bad  boy,  and  she 
knew  it,  but  he  had  an  affectionate  heart, 
and  was  given  to  moods  of  sentiment 
that  were  never  potent  enough  to  pre- 
vent his  doing  wrong  things  when  temp- 
tation got  hold  of  him.  Jack  had  been 
having  a  clandestine  supper  and  game 
with  some  young  fellows,  farmers'  sons 
and  clerks,  which  Syd  had  somehow  been 
left  out  of,  and  had  consented  to  '  keep 
dark  while  the  family  were  at  the  village 
tea-fight.'      He  had,  of  course,  been  drink- 
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ing  whIsky-toddy  on  the  top  of  beer, 
and  vv^as  evidently  only  just  able  to  keep 
going.  His  handsome,  dark,  young  face, 
so  like  Gwen's  in  shape  and  feature,  so 
unlike  in  expression,  was  flushed  to  that 
dusky  crimson,  the  colour  of  dissipa- 
tion, significant  of  alcohol,  his  eyes  at 
once  bright  and  bloodshot,  his  hair  in 
ruffled,  disorderly  curls,  his  tie  and  collar 
crumpled  out  of  shape,  the  candle  he 
held  slopingly  guttering  in  the  cold 
draught. 

'Oh,  Jack!  Jack!' 

The  words  and  the  sight  of  his  sister's 
piteous  look  startled  the  boy. 

'  Hush,  hush,  Gwen ! '  he  whispered 
thickly  and  hoarsely ;  '  don't  wake  the 
governor  and  set  him  jawing.  I'm  all 
right,  as  right  as  ninepence ;  only  been 
out    to    supper.       Go    in,    there's    a   good 
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girl.       You're    always    the    best    of    'em, 
Gwennie.     Shut  up  now.     Good-night.' 

He     pushed     her     back    towards     her 
room,  and  shut  the  door  of  his  own  with 
elaborate    caution.       Gwen    heard    Syd's 
sleepy  growl  scolding  at   the  disturbance. 
She  went  back  and  fell  on  her  knees  by 
the  bed,  falling  against  It  with   her  arms 
spread    out.       Sick,    cold,    deadly    despair 
seized   upon  her.       Hope    was   gone,  joy 
was     eone.        She     faced     an     inevitable 
shame,    and    the    dreary    conviction    of   a 
future    not   to    be    evaded    or    overborne. 
Her  dream  was  over,  the  sweet  madness 
past,    she    saw    the    walls    of    her   prison 
house  again  and  escape  impossible. 

'  See  what  we  are,  what  we  all  are.' 
This  was  the  bitter  cry  of  her  soul. 
'  Bad  all  of  us,  except  poor  mother  and 
Madge,    not   fit   people   to    be   happy,    to 
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be  companions  of  those  who  are  good 
and  honourable.  There's  an  evil  fate 
upon  us,  and  we  deserve  it — we  deserve 
it.  The  boys  have  already  gone  wrong, 
there's  no  saving  them  —  how  should 
there  be  when  they  inherit  it  ?  Haven't 
I  seen  my  father  as  poor,  poor  Jack  is 
now  ?  Have  I  ever  been  able  to  look 
up  to  him  ? — and  what  am  I  to  blame 
them  ?  I,  who  am  worst,  weakest  of  all ! 
Oh,  God,  if  there's  any  pity  in  Heaven, 
pity  me — pity  us — oh,  life  is  so  hard, 
and  one  can't  die — one  can't  die.' 

Tearless  sobs  shook  her.  She  shud- 
dered all  over  as  if  with  cold,  but  it 
was  mental  not  physical  cold  she  felt. 
The  chill  of  the  January  night  did  not 
affect  her,  the  anguish  of  the  inward 
self  was  too  dominant  for  bodily  sensa- 
tions.     She    still    struggled    to    make   no 
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sound,  but,  against  her  will,  a  gasping 
sob  came  from  her  lips.  Madge  sud- 
denly awoke,  and  sat  up  in  bed  with 
the  terrified  look  of  a  timid  child 
rudely  awakened  to  vague  sentiment  of 
fear.  She  saw,  as  she  thought,  Gwen 
*  saying  her  prayers,'  but  surely  Gwen 
was  crying  ?  She  had  not  roused  her 
by  her  movement.  Gw^en  was  lost  to 
outside  impressions.  The  dark,  ruffled 
head  remained  buried,  the  stretched  out 
hands  were  clenched.  Madge  listened 
breathlessly  to  one,  then  another,  long- 
drawn,  quivering,  agonised  sob.  Then, 
terrified,  vaguely  troubled,  only  half- 
awake,  she  tried  to  rouse  her  sister 
with  a  little,  frightened  cry  :  '  Gwennie, 
Gwennie,  dear !  Oh,  Gwennie,  what's 
the  matter  ? ' 

The    pale    face    was    raised,    the    lines 
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of  anguish  on  it  strongly  marked,  the 
tearless  eyes  fall  of  a  great  despair, 
but  Gwen  struggled  hard  even  then  to 
conceal  what  was  rending  her  heart, 
not  to  trouble  her  frail,  litde  sister  with 
a  sorrow  no  one  could  heal,  no  one 
and  nothing,  not  even  the  clinging, 
passionate,  childish  love,  which  was 
as  dear  to  her  as  anything  in  the 
world. 

*  Gwennie,  you're  crying.  You  look 
so  strange.     My  precious  Gwennie  ! ' 

Madge  began  to  tremble  and  sob  out 
of  sympathy.  Her  little,  sensitive,  im- 
pressionable heart  was  always  qiiick  to 
understand  grief.  Poor  little  soul,  she 
had  been  too  much  called  upon  to  do 
so,  to  rejoice  was  a  much  rarer  sensa- 
tion !  She  knew,  in  a  dim  sort  of  half- 
understanding,  that  Gwen  was  often  sad, 
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that  there  was  somethlnof  In  her  heart 
that  was  never  quite  at  ease,  some  con- 
stant pain  that  Madge  could  neither 
reach  nor  comfort.  The  child  often 
brooded  over  this  knowledge,  and  would 
have  given  her  dearest  hopes  and  pos- 
sessions to  make  Gwen  happy.  The 
elder  girl  forced  herself  into  calm  with 
a  supreme  effort.  She  could  bear — she 
must  bear — to  be  miserable  herself,  but 
she  could  not  have  Madge's  already 
sufficiently  cloudy  day  overshadowed  by 
her  grief.  She  tried  to  soothe  and  con- 
sole the  child,  and  this,  though  difficult 
and  painful  enough,  was  probably  the 
best  thing  for  her  own  self.  She  felt 
some  faint  comfort  creep  Into  her  cold, 
aching  heart  as  she  got  into  bed,  and 
clasped  her  little  sister  to  her. 

*  Don't    fret,    my    Madgle,    don't,   dear. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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Go    to    sleep    again.     You'll    be    ill    to- 
morrow, darling,  if  you  cry.' 

'  But  you're  unhappy,  Gwen.  You 
look  so  strange,  and  I  heard  you 
crying.' 

'No,  I'm  not  crying.  Feel  my  face, 
it's  quite  dry.  Yes,  I  am  unhappy,  but 
it's  nothing  to  trouble  you.' 

'  Are  you  sure  ?  Has  nothing  hap- 
pened ? ' 

*  N  -  nothing,'  Gwen  faltered,  feeling 
that  she  lied  ;  but  what  could  she  say  ? 

No  one  could  comfort  or  help  her 
through  the  bitterness  to  come,  so  what 
should  she  gain  by  wounding  this  loving, 
faithful  child's  heart?  One  more  lie — 
she  was  used  to  them  she  told  herself 
with  the  bitterest  self-contempt  —  and 
this  for  Madgie's  sake,  and  therefore 
venial.     She    caressed    and    soothed    the 
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little  girl  till  she  slept,  and  then,  from 
sheer  fatigue,  she  slept  herself,  and  for 
a  few  hours  foro^ot  the  strusf^l^'  and 
trial  that  waited  like  sentinels  for  her 
awakening. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Neither  Mr  Lane  nor  Ettle  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  much  notice  of 
Gwen,  but  even  they  wondered  once 
or  twice  the  following  day  what  was 
the  matter  with  her,  and  those  who 
were  wont  to  pay  more  regard  to  her 
looks  and  ways  were  naturally  more 
concerned.  Mrs  Lane  was  still  kept 
to  her  bedroom  with  a  cold  that  was 
almost  bronchitis,  and  Gwen  was  her 
usual  nurse.  She  looked  anxiously  at 
the  girl  when  she  took  up  her  break- 
fast,   and    asked,    in    her    weak,   plaintive 
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voice,  which  was  weaker  than  usual,  if 
she  felt  ill. 

'  You  were  over-tired  yesterday,  dear, 
I  suppose.     You  look  so — so  white.' 

'  Don't  I  always?'  Gwen  asked  quickly, 
turning  from  her   mother's  troubled  eyes. 

'  Yes,  but  not — not  as  you  do  to-day. 
Were  you  very  tired  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  rather.  I  hadn't  a  very  good 
niorht.' 

'  No  more  had  I.  Gwen,  I  didn't 
say  anything  to  papa,  but  I  fancied  I 
heard  someone  come  in  late,  but  I 
thought  the  boys  were  in.  \Yas  it 
only  fancy  ?' 

'Jack  was  rather  late,'  Gwen  answered 
briefly,  busy  with  the  fire,  so  that  her 
mother  could  not  see  her  face. 

A  long  sigh  from  the  pillows  answered 
her.     The  poor  mother,  always  a  coward, 
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physically  and  morally,  feared  to  ask 
more.  She  had  lost  all  faith  in,  though 
not  all  love  for,  her  boys,  and  she  was 
one  of  those  kind,  frightened,  timid 
souls  who  believe  that  things  are  made 
more  bearable  by  being  hidden.  But 
her  uneasiness  was  obliored  to  find  some 
slight  expression  too,  since  it  was  only 
Gwen,  who  '  would  not  make  things 
worse.' 

*  I  wish  we  could  find  something  for  the 
boys  to  do,  that  they  would  be  interested 
in,  and  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  I  often 
think  if  we  could  raise  the  money  for  the 
voyage  and  outfit,  it  would  be  well  to 
accept  Cousin  John's  offer  to  give  them 
work  in  New  Zealand — only  we  can't —  ' 
she    added    with    another    hopeless    sigh. 

'  It  would  be  much  the  best  thing,'  Gwen 
said  strongly.      *  Mother,  you  know  if  they 
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go  on  like  this,  they  will  come  to  no 
good.' 

Then  she  repented  of  her  words,  her  poor 
mother  must  not  be  worried  now,  she  was 
ill.  Things  were,  she  thought,  as  bad  as 
bad  could  be  ;  but  it  was  easier  to  carry  the 
burden  of  care  alone  than  to  see  the  weak 
ones  sink  under  it. 

'  Jack  is  very  good-hearted  and  affec- 
tionate/ she  said,  trying  to  force  a  cheer- 
fuller  tone,  '  and  Syd  is  clever  in  his  way. 
He  can  do  anything  with  his  hands.' 

There  was  a  minute's  silence,  then 
Mrs   Lane  said  weakly, — 

*  Gwen,  do  try  and  have  a  talk  with 
Jack.      He's  very  fond  of  you.' 

'  I'll  try,'  Gwen  returned  ;  she  did  not 
say  how  hopeless  she  felt  that  '  talking 
to'  Jack,  who  was  full  of  facile 
penitence,    fluid    resolve    and    easy    affec- 
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tionateness.  This  day  was,  she  felt, 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  hardest  of 
her  life,  it  was  well  that  the  very  stress 
and  strain  of  her  secret  care  and  her 
secret  resulution  induced  a  kind  of  numb- 
ness of  feeling  which  almost  seemed  like  a 
defiance  of  fate.  All  the  unreal  hope,  the 
intoxicating  glamour  of  the  mood  of  yester- 
day was  gone — gone  as  completely  as  the 
last  remnants  of  the  snow,  which  a  morning 
of  milder  air  and  rain  had  carried  away. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind,  suddenly 
and  irrevocably,  on  one  thing  that  she 
had  set  herself  to  do  ;  the  most  difficult 
action  possible,  yet  one  that  she  would  not 
have  evaded  if  she  could,  for,  with  all 
its  exquisite  painfulness,  she  was  dimly 
conscious  of  a  lurking,  passionate  desire 
to  lay  bare  at  last  the  secret  which 
had   broken  and    blighted    all    the    girlish 
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joy  of  living  which  might  have  survived 
poverty,  uncongenial  surroundings,  and  all 
the  other  troubles  of  her  life.  She  must 
stop  Graham's  coming  that  night,  his 
speaking  to  her  father,  all  the  sequence 
of  her  madness  of  the  past  day  to  which 
he  was  looking  forward  with  a  perfectly 
confident  happiness.  It  was  a  necessity 
that  required  some  thought,  some  prepar- 
ation, some  deceit;  but  it  was,  to  her  mind, 
so  absolutely  a  necessity  that  nothing 
should  prevent  her  carrying  out  her  plan. 
When  once  she  had  spoken  to  him,  fate 
must  settle  all  the  rest,  she  dared  not  look 
further ;  she  must  free  her  soul,  and  then 
miorht  come  chaos  or  ni^ht  if  it  would. 
She  went  about  her  usual  duties  all  day 
in  a  mechanical,  unresting  sort  of  way,  and 
there  was  something  so  strange  and  wan 
in  her  looks  that  even  her  careless  father 
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asked  her  with  a  touch  of  unusual  kind- 
ness if  she  felt  ill. 

'You  look  rather  bad,  child,'  he  added 
vaguely,  conscience  struck  for  a  passing 
moment. 

Gwen  was  always  slaving,  he  reflected, 
and  no  one  ever  seemed  to  thank  or  to 
spare  her.  She  was  'queer,'  she  had 
given  trouble  at  a  certain  time,  and  he  had 
been  very  wroth  with  her,  besides  she  had 
never  been  at  all  a  favourite  or  congenial 
with  him,  yet  he  had  his  passing  spasms 
of  fatherly  concern,  his  milder  moods  to- 
wards the  girl  he  loved  very  little  if  at  all. 

'  I'm  not  ill,  thank  you,'  she  answered, 
hurriedly,  turning  from  him  as  she  had 
turned  from  her  mother. 

Jack,  who  was  lounging  by  the  fire, 
pale,  miserable-looking,  feeling  the  qualms 
of  bodily  and  mental  nausea,  and  a  pretty 
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strong  contempt  fur  his  own  weaknesses, 
which  are  apt  to  accompany  the  '  morn- 
ing after,'  thought  he  guessed  what  was 
wrong  with  '  poor  old  Gwennie,'  as  he 
mentall}'  called  her.  He  did  not  shirk 
the  talk  which  his  mother  had  begged 
Gwen  to  have  with  him,  since,  though 
all  reproaches  were  disagreeable  to  his 
pleasure-loving  nature,  Gwen  was  a  '  brick 
about  things,'  never  nagged  or  bored, 
and  never  'set  the  governor  on  jawing.' 
Both  Jack  and  Syd  had  the  highest 
objections  to  the  '  governor's '  lectures. 
They  were  very  eloquent,  very  wordy, 
very  angry,  and,  moreover,  the  undutiful 
boys  chose  to  consider  them  '  all  hum- 
bug,' since  he  had  been,  they  were  sure, 
just  as  bad  as  anybody  when  he  was 
young,  and  was  not  even  without  re- 
proach in  his  elder  years.      '  He  wouldn't 
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care  a  hang,'  Jack  declared,  'if  he  wasn't 
so  hard  up.  He  comes  the  high  moral 
and  the  parson  about  things  ;  but  it  don't 
cut  him  up  as  it  does  the  poor  old 
mater  and  Gwen.  It  really  hurts  a 
fellow  to  put  them  about,  but  it's  all 
shop  with  the  old  man/ 

Jack  was  quite  meek  and  acquiescent, 
therefore,  under  Gwen's  reproaches.  Her 
face  hurt  him  more  than  her  words,  for 
the  boy  had  a  soft  if  a  weak  heart,  and 
did  not  like  to  see  any  one  suffer,  and  the 
tragic  melancholy  in  his  sister's  eyes  pained 
him.  She  spoke  with  a  sort  of  strange, 
abstracted  coldness  of  manner,  too,  which 
impressed  and  half- frightened  the  lad.  It 
was  not  like  Gwen  ;  he  could  have  un- 
derstood passionate  blame  or  eager  en- 
treaties, but  now  she  talked  to  him  as 
from  a  distance,  as  if  she  were  curiously 
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old   and   apart   from    the    turbulent  temp- 
tations and  faultiness  of  youth. 

*  There  Is  enough  always  wrong  here, 
Jack,'  she  said;  'enough  of  poverty  and 
debts  and  bad  prospects  of  all  kinds,  one 
would  think,  to  keep  us  all  down,  and 
prevent  our  having  any  hope  without  you 
boys  choosing  to  go  to  the  bad  and  add 
new  miseries  to  your  mother's  life,  w^hich, 
you  know  well  enough,  isn't  so  very  easy 
or  bright  a  one  at  the  best.' 

The  slow,  unemotional,  voice,  laden 
with  a  heavy  condemnation,  almost 
frightened  Jack. 

'Gwennle,  I  don't  choose,'  he  said, 
piteously,  with  tears  in  the  dark  eyes 
that  her's  had  been  almost  exactly 
Hke  some  years  ago,  before  the  deep- 
seated  sadness  in  them  altered  her  so 
much.      '  I    don't    choose    to    be    bad,    but 
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I'm  born  weak.  I  don't  know  how  to 
say  no.  I  forget  when  I  get  jolly 
what's  got   to   come  after.' 

'  I  know,  that's  Hke  what  we  all 
are,  so  horribly  weak  and  without 
power  in  us  to  keep  right.  It  would 
have  been  so  much  better  if  we  had 
none  of  us  come   into  the  w^orld ! ' 

'  I  say,  Gwen,  draw  it  mild !  Syd  and 
I  aren't  up  to  much,  I  grant  you,  but 
you  needn't  talk  as  if  you  girls  were  a 
bad  lot.  Ettie's  a  selfish  little  cat  and 
an  abominable  flirt,  but  I  suppose  there's 
no  real  harm  in  her,  while,  as  for  you 
and  Madge — ' 

'Madge  is  the  best  of  us,  poor  dar- 
ling,' Gwen  said  in  the  same  voice  of 
calm,  far  away  despair ;  '  and  she  will 
always  be  ;  but  as  for  me — I'm  as  bad  as 
you,  Jack,  in  a  way,  so  it  makes  me  knoiv 
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what  you  are,  and  what's  before  you  if 
you  go  on  Hke  this.  You'll  be  a  worth- 
less man  and  a  wretched  one,  if  nothing 
makes  you  alter;  for  it  won't  be  easier,  it'll 
be  a  hundred  times  more  difficult  to  begin 
when  you're  older.  Jack,  there's  enough 
spoilt  lives  in  the  world — there's  too  much 
dreadful,  incurable  wretchedness  in  it, 
made  by  people's  own  faults,  for  you  to 
add  to  the  number.  To  have  spoilt  ones 
own  life  is  such  a  hopeless  thing,  one 
can't  bear  it,  the  troubles  other  people 
give  us,  or  that  come  upon  us  by  the 
visitation  of  God,  as  they  say,  are  quite 
easy  to  bear  in  comparison.' 

'  Gwennie,'  Jack  cried  with  a  short, 
uneasy  laugh  ;  '  you  talk  as  if  you'd 
all  the  sins  and  experiences  of  the 
world  on  your  shoulders — a  girl  like 
vou  ! ' 
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'  Girls  can  go  wrong,  girls  can  spoil 
their  lives,'   Gwen  said  bitterly. 

'  Of  course,  they  can — bad  girls — low- 
girls — not  like  you.  It's  ridiculous  talk- 
ing so.  Come,  I  know  I'm  a  bad  lot — 
I  know  I've  done  no  end  of  bad  things. 
I'm  awfully  sorry.      I  really  am.' 

'  Yes ;  you  are  one  of  the  sort  who 
own  their  faults  and  never  mend.' 

'  But  I  might  mend — I  really  might  if  I 
had  a  better  chance,  Gwen  ;  and,  if  I'd 
been  better  brought  up.  I  know  it's 
deuced  mean  to  shift  the  blame  on  other 
people's  shoulders,  but  if  you  think  of  it, 
the  governor  hasn't  been  the  sort  to  make 
a  fellow  better,  now,  has  he,  honestly, 
Gwen  ?  And  our  home  too,  our  ways 
of  going  on,  was  it  a  good  place  for  one 
to  be  brought  up  in  ?  When  the  gover- 
nor was  angry  he'd  bang  one  about,  and 
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next  day  when  he'd  got  his  easy  fit   on, 
or   something  had  tickled  him,    he'd    just 
laugh   and   wink  at  the  very  same  thing. 
Well,    we  hated  him  when  he  was    in    a 
rage  and    knocked   us    about    (I    daresay 
it's  wicked  to   say  so,  but  it's  true),   and 
we     despised     him,    somehow,     when    he 
passed    things    by.       We     couldn't    help 
seeing  that  he  preached  one  thing  in   the 
pulpit     and     practised    another,    that    he 
was  very   flowery  and  eloquent  about  sin 
and  all  that  in  talking ;  but,  when  it  came 
to    doing,     he    wasn't    exactly    a    model. 
We   heard  him    colour  things   to  suit   his 
purpose,    we    saw    that    he    wasn't    over 
scrupulous  in    any    of  his  ways,   and    that 
when  he    was  angry   it  was  first  because 
of  that  he  blew  us  up  and    punished   us, 
not    that    he    really    wanted  us   to  grow- 
better.      We    went   to   bad    schools,    and 
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at  home  there  were  those  blessed  pupils 
to  teach  us  any  sort  of  devilry.  He  put 
up  with  them  because  they  brought  grist 
to  the  mill  ;  their  goings-on  didn't  cost 
him  anything,  so  they  didn't  trouble  him.' 
'Jack,  it's  easy  to  condemn.  You 
oughtn't  to  say  such  things  of  papa. 
After  all,  he's  had  a  hard  life.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  that.  I  know  it's  a 
bit  too  bad  to  say  it  all  ;  but  I  can't  help 
thinking  it  for  the  life  of  me,  and  I  don't 
believe  it's  possible  that  you  think  dif- 
ferent either.  He's  never  been  good  to 
you  ;  he's  always  favoured  Ettie.' 

*  Yes,  but  she's  been  pleasanter  with 
him — they  suit  better ;  that's  not  been 
any  one's  fault.  I  know.  Jack,  I  know, 
it  hasn't  been  a  good  bringing  up,  but 
there  was  mother — poor  mother!  She 
was   always   good  and  kind  to   you  —  to 
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everyone  of  us.     You  might  try  to  make 
her  happier.' 

'  Yes,  poor  old  mater !  she  has  had  a 
rough  time  of  it.  I'm  awfully  sorry  for 
her,  awfully  fond  of  her.  But  she  wasn't 
strong  enough,  somehow,  to  pull  one  out 
of  any  hole.  She  always  knocked  under 
to  the  governor ;  she  always  blinked 
things.  She  pretended  not  to  know 
when  they  went  wrong.  She  wouldn't 
have  it  out ;  only  made  one  feel  what  a 
beast  one  was  by  looking  woe-begone. 
She's  as  kind  as  she  can  be,  but  a  weak 
chap  like  me  wants  some  one  who's  got 
some  streno^th  to  catch  hold  of  and  clins: 
on  to  when  one's  being  dragged  away. 
It's  been  such  a  shiftless,  wretched  sort 
of  life,  always  moving  about,  always  over 
head  and  ears  in  difficulties,  always  hard- 
up,  at  one's  wit's  end  to  get  through,  with 
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nothing    to    do    one    cared    for.       I've    a 
good  mind  to  enlist.' 

'If  it  could  be  managed  for  you  to  go 
out  to  New  Zealand,  should  you  be 
glad.^' 

*  That  I  should  ;  I'd  love  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  world,  and  have  a  bit  of 
adventure.' 

*  But,  perhaps,  you'd  be  bad  there,  and 
come  to  grief ;  you  would  take  Jack 
Lane  out  with  you.' 

*  Perhaps  I  might ;  but,  upon  honour, 
Gwen,  if  I  got  a  real  good  chance,  I'd 
try.  I'm  really  not  such  a  desperate  bad 
fellow !  I'm  awfully  fond  of  the  mater 
and  you  and  the  little  Mag.  I  hate  to 
worry  you.' 

*  No,  you're  not  bad ;  there's  so  much 
good  in  you,  it  makes  it  worse  to  know 
how    weak    you    are.       Poor    Jack,    how 
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easily  you  go  wrong.  I  believe  I  de- 
spise you  ;  but  I'm  sure  I'm  fond  of 
you/ 

Jack  stretched  out  his  damp,  hot  hand, 
still  trembling  after  his  excess  of  last 
night,  and  clutched  at  hers,  the  tears  rose 
again  to  his  eyes,  he  was  in  a  mood  of 
remorseful  sentiment  ;  she  gently  drew 
hers  away. 

'  Don't  be  hard,'  he  pleaded  ;  don't  be 
so  cold  to  one,  Gw^ennie !  I  am  fond 
of  you.  I  do  hate  to  see  you  look  so 
— so  unhappy.  What  makes  you  always 
seem  so  sad,   dear  ?  ' 

'I  can't  tell  you,'  she  said,  almost 
harshly.  '  I  a^n  hard.  I've  grown  hard. 
If  I  hadn't,  I  could  never  have  kept 
going  ;  but  cold — people  think  I  am — no 
one  knows  anything  about  me — anything 
at  all!     Cold!     My   heart   feels    like  fire.' 
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She  got  up  so  hastily  that  she  upset 
her  chair  ;  but,  when  she  had  reached 
the  door,  she  came  suddenly  back,  pressed 
her  hands,  one  on  each  side  of  his  face, 
and  kissed  him   almost  violently. 

'Jack,'  she  said,  in  a  strange  voice,  one 
quite  new  in  his  ears,  *  for  God's  sake  learn 
to  fight  temptation !  It  isn't  too  late  yet 
with  you  to  patch  up  your  life  and  make 
a  better  thing  of  it.  There's  something 
like  a  curse  on  us  ;  but  it  will  drive  me 
mad  to  believe  that  you  are  obliged  to 
go  down  till  there's  no  help  and  no  re- 
demption left,  no  pulling  you  out  any 
more.  Jack,  Jack,  Jack!  I'll  never 
leave  off  praying  for  your  salvation  ;  but 
you've  got  to  work  it  out  for  yourself  or 
be  lost.' 

Before  he  had  recovered  from  his  be- 
wilderment   at    her    strangely    passionate 
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manner  and  words,  Gwen  was  gone. 
Jack  never  afterwards  ever  called  or 
thought  of  her  as  cold,  he  had  suddenly 
had  a  revelation  of  the  smouldering 
volcano   in  her  breast. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Graham  had  a  busy  day  on  that  one 
which  followed  the  tea-drinking  at  the 
schoolroom.  He  had  several  affairs 
to  settle  in  the  morning ;  he  lunched 
at  the  Willoughbys',  and  in  the  after- 
noon had  to  be  present  at  a  meeting 
of  magistrates,  amongst  whom  he  had 
been  enrolled  soon  after  his  inheriting 
the  property.  He  was  in  a  mood  of 
exultant  hope,  which  almost  amounted 
to    triumphant    certainty ;     that    rush    of 

ardent     youth,     when     passion     is     high 
1 20 
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and  the  future  is  all  coloured  with  an 
impossible  radiance  ;  when  difficulties 
only  exist  to  be  overcome,  doubts  are 
stifled  in  their  birth,  and  life  resolves 
itself  into  a  vision  of  success.  He 
was  born  under  a  lucky  star;  he  was  a 
new  Prince  Fortunatus  Indeed,  as  Kitty 
had  called  him.  He  had  never  had 
many  or  serious  troubles,  and  now, 
while  still  in  his  twenties,  he  was  a 
man  of  property,  launched  into  a  life 
that  just  suited  every  taste  and  liking 
of  his  nature,  and  with  his  grasp  fast 
closing  on  the  one  gift  he  most 
strenuously  coveted.  He  had  con- 
quered Gwen  !  that  shyest,  coldest, 
most  retiring  of  maidens,  who  had 
drawn  back  persistently  from  so  many 
attempts  at  reaching  her.  She  had 
yielded ;       he     knew     she      loved      him, 
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and  nothing  remained  but  a  series  of 
perfectly  easy  victories.  Now,  that  he 
had  done  the  one  dffficult  thing,  sur- 
mounted the  only  real  barrier — her 
reluctant  timidity  —  what  could  stand 
between  him  and  the  desire  of  his 
heart,  the  possession  of  the  girl  he 
loved  both  with  passion  and  tender- 
ness ? 

Not  her  father's  refusal !  Graham 
reflected  half  contemptuously  that  that 
was  hardly  a  thing  to  dread,  the  im- 
pecunious, not  too  much  -  respected, 
broken  -  down  hack  of  the  church, 
whose  life  had  been  a  shift  and  a 
struggle,  would  certainly  welcome  a 
rich  good  -  natured  son-in-law  with  open 
arms.  Those  open  arms,  the  eager 
effusive  delight  he  expected  to  en- 
counter  there,   and    the   relationship    with 
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the  rest  of  the  family,  were,  In  fact, 
just  the  only  drawbacks  which  gave 
the  shadow  to  the  picture.  Graham 
could  not,  with  all  his  chivalry  towards 
Gwen,  relish  the  idea  of  being  Mr 
Lane's  son-in-law,  having  the  flashy, 
flirty,  unscrupulous  little  Ettie  for  a 
sister,  and  those  two  black  sheep  as 
brethren.  He  tried  not  to  think  about 
them,  but  to  recall  his  first  impres- 
sions of  the  family — at  any  rate  poor 
Mrs  Lane  was  perfectly  unobjection- 
able, and  Madge  was  a  darling!  It 
did  not  do  to  remember  too  circum- 
stantially how  he  had  been  struck  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  shabby 
inferior  impression  of  the  family  en 
masse  till  he  distinguished  the  daugh- 
ters particularly,  and  learnt  to  in- 
dividualise    Gwen.      He     might     be    able 
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to  put  them  in  a  better  position,  at 
any  rate  Mr  Lane  must  be  judiciously 
removed  from  Erdley  ;  at  a  distance 
he  would  do  very  well.  It  was  a 
drawback,  and  he  was  too  honest  a 
fellow  not  to  recognise  that  it  was. 
Just  now,  however,  he  was  too  happy 
to  trouble  about  Gwen's  belongings ; 
he  was  in  that  mood  which  the 
Scotch  call  '  fey,'  and  consider  to  pre- 
dict a  misfortune.  He  was  quite 
unlike  himself,  as  a  rule  he  was  a 
quiet  sort  of  man  in  company,  though 
appreciative  and  sociable  enough,  ready 
to  be  amused  and  to  respond,  but  in 
a  calm,  undemonstrative  fashion,  by  no 
means  a  great  or  a  brilliant  talker, 
only  giving  an  Impression  of  sound 
common  sense,  and  a  very  good 
ordinary     intellect,     with     truly     English 
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sang  f7'oid,  as  well  as  a  touch  of 
good-humoured  reserve.  Now,  he  talked 
and  laughed  a  great  deal,  he  was  a 
little  flushed,  his  eyes  were  bright,  and 
his  whole  bearing  full  of  a  sort  of 
spirited  exaltation,  which  Mrs  Wil- 
loughby  noticed  in  her  quiet  contem- 
plative way,  as  all  indications  and 
'weather  signs  of  love.'  There's  no 
woman  who  secretly  enjoys  romance, 
however  elderly  and  prosaically  placed 
in  the  world,  who  is  not  quick  at 
marking  such  signals,  and  Mrs  Wil- 
loughby,  with  all  her  old  -  maidish. 
precise,  orderly  habits,  and  appearance 
of  lady-like  reticence,  was  privately  a 
great  lover  of  novel  reading  in  books, 
and  in  human  nature.  She  even  ven- 
tured on  a  sly  hint.  Graham  seemed, 
she      remarked,      to      be     in     wonderful 
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spirits,  as  if  something  very  good  had 
happened    to    him. 

*  Eh  ? '  said  Mr  Willoughby,  looking  up 
suddenly  from  a  momentary  reverie. 
'  What's  happened  ?  Has  Graham  come 
in  for  a  second  fortune — discovered  a 
coal-mine  on  the  estate,  or  so  on  ? ' 

'  I  should  think  Graham  had  money 
enough  for  a  moderate-minded  man,' 
Mrs  Willoughby  said  ;  '  there  are  other  dis- 
coveries more  interesting  than  coal-mines.' 

Graham  changed  the  subject  with  a 
joke  and  a  rather  confused  laugh,  and 
no  more  passed  while  Mr  Willoughby 
was  present ;  somehow  his  influence  on 
romance  was  somewhat  dry  and  nipping. 
Before  Graham  left,  however,  Mrs 
Willoughby  had  a  chance  to  say  the 
words  she  was  anxious  to  get  out ;  she 
was,  though,  half  timid  over  them. 
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'  Graham,'  she  whispered,  '  mind,  if  there 
is  anything  to  tell  you  must  make  me 
your  first  confidante  in  Erdley.  I  couldn't 
help  noticing  a  little  and  fancying  a  good 
deal  last  night.' 

Graham  pressed  her  hand. 

'Well,'  he  said,  smiling  at  her,  'I've 
nothing  exactly  to  tell — yet — but  I 
hope  I  shall  have  to-morrow.  I  won  t 
say  you  are  altogether  on  a  false  scent, 
only  I  hope  you  are  the  only  one  who 
guesses  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
wind — you've  not  talked  about  your  fan- 
cies have  you  '^.  ' 

'  I  never  do,'  she  answered  a  little 
impressively,  for  she  prided  herself  greatly 
on  her  discretion  in  a  place  which  sorely 
needed  the  exercise  of  it.  '  I  am  not 
at  all  in  the  habit  of  talking  about  your 
affairs,  or  anybody's.      I  am  sure    no  one 
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else  had  any  notion  what  your  sudden 
reappearance  here  boded,  nor,'  she  added 
mischievously,  'why  the  elder  Miss  Lane 
looked  so  remarkably  pretty." 

*  She  did,  didn't  she?  lovely!"  he  cried 
impulsively,  forgetting^  that  he  still  held 
and  pressed  his  friend's  hand  till  she 
quietly  drew  it  away,  remarking  with 
some  dryness  that  she  was  not  Miss 
Lane.  He  wanted  to  linger  and  hear 
her  dilate  on  Gwen's  new  bloom  of 
beauty ;  but  Mr  Willoughby  came  in 
impatiently,  with  his  overcoat  on,  to 
demand  why  the  dickens  Brooke-Graham 
was  dawdling  about  after  it  had  struck 
three. 

The  other  gentlemen  at  the  meeting 
found  the  young  squire  very  unusually 
chatty  and  agreeable,  though  they  had  al- 
ready voted  him  a  *  very  decent  fellow.' 
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He  was  in  the  mind  to  discover  eood 
qualities  in  every  man,  and  charm  in 
every  sensation  ;  yet  it  spoke  well  for  his 
sweet  temper  that  a  long  sitting  did  not 
make  him  irritably  impatient,  as  he  wanted 
to  get  home  to  finish  all  necessary  affairs 
(the  eating  of  dinner  amongst  the  rest), 
and  then  to  pay  that  momentous  visit  to 
the  Parsonage,  which  was  to  put  Gwen 
into  his  keeping  for  all  their  future.  At 
last  he  got  home  —  soon  after  five  — 
through  a  mist  of  fine  rain  which  wetted 
almost  imperceptibly.  It  was  not  cold, 
the  thermometer  had  risen  nearly  twenty 
degrees  since  yesterday,  but  so  grey  and 
dreary  an  evening  that  the  fire  in  his 
own  particular  den,  on  the  right  of  the 
front  door,  looking  on  to  the  drive,  was 
particularly  comfortable  to  see  if  not  to 
feel.      He   was    not   a    lover   of  afternoon 
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tea,  but  sat  down  to  a  pipe  and  the 
newspaper  with  a  determination  to  keep 
quiet,  and  to  control  the  growing  rest- 
lessness of  his  sensations.  The  exulta- 
tion of  an  expectancy,  which  was  almost 
the  same  as  triumphant  assurance,  made 
riot  in  his  veins — he  could  not  read, 
the  paper  fell  from  his  hand,  he  forgot 
to  re-light  the  pipe  that  had  gone  out, 
he  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  stared  idly 
at  nothing  —  at  the  dark  unshuttered 
window  where  the  soft,  but  persistent 
rain  beat,  and  a  spray  of  ivy  fluttered. 
He  was  lighted  as  he  sat  by  the  shaded 
lamp  at  his  elbow,  and  by  the  glow  of 
the  fire.  Someone,  a  cloaked  figure 
protected  by  an  umbrella,  who  had 
hurried,  with  bent  head,  up  the  drive, 
paused  trembling  by  the  window,  and 
looked    in   at   him  with    dilated,    terrified. 
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and  desperate  eyes.  She  waited  for  a 
few  moments,  then,  goaded  by  a  sense 
of  imperious  need,  raised  a  quivering 
hand  and  tapped  first  h'ghtly,  then  with 
sudden  feverish  energy,  on  the  window. 
Graham  jumped  to  his  feet  and  looked 
out  into  the  dimness  of  the  early  winter's 
evenino-.  He  started  as  he  seemed  to 
distinguish  the  face  that  approached  the 
pane,  for  all  its  strained  and  agonised 
expression — was  it  not  Gwen  ?  Was  it 
possible  ?  Gwen,  seeking  him,  by  her- 
self, in  the  dark,  at  his  own  house  ? 
It  was  most  unlikely,  yet — yet  it  zuas  she. 
Whatever  had  brought  her,  he  was 
assured  of  the  fact  of  her  real  bodily 
presence.  He  hastened  out  of  the  room, 
and,  opening  the  hall  door,  confronted 
her. 

*  Gwen  ! ' 
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He  could  find  nothing  else  to  say  In 
perplexed  and  troubled  voice. 

She  stepped  silently,  like  a  shadow, 
Into  the  hall. 

'Yes,  it's  Gwen,'  she  said,  In  a  strange 
and  altered  voice,  which  he  hardly  recog- 
nised. *  I  must  see  you  ;  I  have  some- 
thing to  say.  No  one  knows  I  have 
come;  they  think  I'm  In  the  village. 
Let  me  in.      Don't  have  anybody   know.' 

He  opened  wide  the  door  Into  his 
room,  and  let  her  pass.  She  moved  in  a 
mechanical,  lifeless  way,  like  a  somnam- 
bulist, unbuttoning  and  dropping  her  wet 
cloak  as  she  walked.  He  silently  placed 
a  chair  for  her ;  he  felt  so  dazed  and 
bewildered  that  It  never  occurred  to  him 
to  greet  her,  and  all  lover-like  even 
friendly  demonstrations  seemed  impos- 
sible,  out   of   keeping,    somehow.      Some 
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strange  thing  must  have  driven  her  to 
outrage  her  own  shrinking  reserve  in 
this  manner.  He  waited,  bhndly,  for 
her  explanation.  Gwen  fell  Into  the 
chair  he  placed  as  If  she  had  no  longer 
the  strength  to  stand  ;  yet  she  neither 
trembled  nor  cried.  She  raised  her 
white,  haggard  face  towards  him,  and 
her  eyes  fastened  on  his  with  a  curious 
Intensity.  She  felt  the  crisis  to  be 
too  dreadful  for  ordinary  feelings,  for 
womanly  tremors  or  misgivings.  A 
terrible  task  was  set  her,  the  tearing 
open  of  the  secrets  of  her  heart,  a 
possible  renunciation  of  every  hope  of 
joy.  He  stood,  leaning  against  the 
mantelpiece,  looking  at  her  gravely  and 
in  silence ;  he  did  not  blame  nor  dis- 
trust, his  whole   mind  waited. 

'  Sit  down,'  she  began,  in  the  strained, 
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hoarse  and  unnatural  voice  which  shocked 
his  ear,  '  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say.  It 
is  very  difficult.  I  have  felt  all  day  as 
if  it  were  as  bad  as  facing  death,  but  it 
has  got  to  be  done.  Yesterday  you  said, 
you  remember,  that  you  meant  to  come 
— to  our  house  to-night — to  speak  to  my 
father.  I  had  to  prevent  that,  so  I  came 
— I  came  here — ' 

Her  throat  seemed  to  have  got  bO 
dry,  she  had  to  stop  a  moment  before 
she  could  make  any  sound.  He  felt  it 
was  cruel  to  leave  it  all  to  her — this 
task,  whatever  it  was.  He  made  him- 
self speak  very  gently  and  tenderly,  but 
without  a  trace  of  passion.  Graham  was 
a  true  gentleman ;  the  instincts  of  one 
told  him  their  mutual  position  at  the 
moment  demanded  this  abstention. 

*  Dear    Gwen,     wait     a    minute ;     take 
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time ;  there  cannot  be  anything  to 
make  you  so  unhappy.  Surely  noth- 
ing can  have  happened  since  last 
night  ? ' 

*  No,'  she  said,  dragging  out  her 
words  again  ;  *  nothing  since  last  night. 
What  I  have  to  tell  you  happened  years 
ago — '  She  paused,  clasped  her  cold, 
white  fingers  hard  together — pressing 
them  on  her  knees — and  \vith  the  pause, 
a  sudden,  passionate  strength  of  purpose 
seemed  to  come  to  her.  She  went  on 
rapidly,  and  with  almost  wild  energy, — 
*  Yesterday  you  took  me  by  surprise. 
I  yielded  against  myself.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  was — a  kind  of  madness,  per- 
haps. I  forgot  who  I  was,  all  the  things 
that  had  happened,  what  stood  between 
us.  I  felt  as,  I  suppose,  a  person  feels 
in     delirium     or     intoxication  —  not     re- 
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sponsible — carried  into  words,  actions, 
thoughts,  that  I  knew  before  were  all 
impossible  and  never  could  be.  I  only 
felt,  just  for  the  time,  that  I  had  made 
a  discovery,  that  you  really  did  love 
me — and  that  I — that  I — oh,  how  dear 
you  had  grown  to  me  !  It  was  no 
wonder !  I  was  so  lonely  and  cold ; 
nobody  loved  me,  nobody  wanted  me ! 
The  idea,  the  delight  of  it,  carried  me 
away.  I  let  myself  drift,  and  did  not 
realise  what  was  to  come.  I  told  my- 
self I  would  have  those  few  hours* 
happiness,  and  I  forgot — I   forgot!' 

She  dropped  her  head  forward  on  her 
clenched  hands,  and  rocked  her  body 
from  side  to  side,  in  an  anguish  that 
seized  on  both  her  mental  and  physical 
being. 

*  Gwen !    you    are     delirious — you     are 
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III  710W — you  were  not  then,'  Graham 
cried,  fighting  against  his  conviction  of 
disaster.  'You  talk  as  if — as  if  there 
were  something  to  separate  us ;  yet  I 
love  you — and  you — haven't  you  almost 
said  that  you  loved  me  ? ' 

'Yes,'  she  moaned  out;  'it's  true, 
it's  true,   I  love  you  ! ' 

*  Then,  what  can  part  us  ?  What  can 
there  be  to  make  you  miserable  ?  Gwen 
— dear  Gwen — you  are  dreaming ;  you 
are  not  yourself,  there's  nothing  to  come 
between  you  and  me/ 

Her  rocking  and  low  moaning  sud- 
denly ceased ;  her  head  remained  hidden 
in  her  clasped  hands — bent  low,  as  if 
bowed  with  heavy  shame,  over  her 
knees.  The  rigid  stillness  and  silence 
were  somehow  worse  to  him  than 
any     signs    of    agitation.       He     longed, 
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yet  dreaded,  to  hear  the  words, 
which  at  last,  after  an  interval  that 
seemed  an  a^e,  came  slowly,  harshly 
out, — 

'  There  is  something  between  us  !  I 
am  not  ill — not  mad.  It  is  that  I've 
got  to  tell  you.  That  is  why  I  came 
like  this.  If  any  one  saw  me  come — 
if  it  is  ever  known  that  I  visited  you 
at  your  own  house,  they  will  think  me 
shameless ;  but  I  am  not  that — ' 

He  interrupted  her  eagerly  with  pro- 
testations that  no  one  should  ever 
know ;  and  that,  as  for  him —  She 
stopped    the    sentence. 

'  Hush !  what  does  it  matter  what 
any  one  thinks }  And,  as  for  you, 
when  I  have  told  you  everything,  you 
will  think  me  bad.  You  must  if  you 
will.      I    cannot    help    it,    cannot    defend 
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myself.  Oh !  I've  got  to  go  through 
with  it,  Graham;  I've  got  to  bear  it! 
Graham,  Graham !  can  you  be  kind  to 
me  ?     Can  you  help  me  a  little  ? ' 

She  raised  her  face  and  looked  at 
him  again.  The  sight  of  her  pierced 
him ;  she  looked  so  broken-hearted  and 
white  as  death.  Without  conscious- 
ness of  what  she  was  doing,  with  only 
a  vaeue,  blind  searchinsf  for  stav  and 
comfort,  she  held  out  her  cold  hands. 
He  knelt  down  in  front  of  her,  held  and 
chafed  them.  He  tried  to  put  them  to 
his  lips,  but  she  drew  them  out  of  reach 
of  them. 

'No!'  she  said  piteously,  'I'm  for- 
getting. You  mustn't,  Graham.  Only 
just  hold  my  hands,  dear ;  yours  feel  so 
warm,  and  strong  and  kind.  I  do  want 
help   so    much.       It    is    such    a   difficult — 
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difficult  thing  to  begin  to  tell  you  all  I 
must.  I  am  so  weak.  You  will  be 
kind ;  you  will  pity  me,  Graham,  when 
you  know  ? ' 

'  Darling,  you  know  I'll  be  kind, 
whatever  you  have  to  say.  But  you 
talk  as  if  you  had  committed  a  crime — 
as  if  you,  such  a  child  as  you — could 
have  something  in  your  past  to  confess ! 
It  is  foolish,  Gwen  ;  It  Is  only  imaginary ; 
there  is  nothing  that  really  matters. 
It  will  seem  nothing  when  you  tell 
me.' 

'  Graham,  I  have  a  past  that  chains  and 
tortures  me  now,  that  makes  this  happiness 
you  were  planning,  that  even  I  for  a 
moment  was  mad  enough  to  dream  of, 
a  quite  impossible  thing.  That  is  what 
I  have  to  tell  you,  and  even  if  it  makes 
you  hate  me    you    must    pity  me.   Indeed 
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you  must,  for  I  was  a  child  when  it 
happened,   whatever  I   am  now.' 

'  Gwen  !  Wheji  it  happened — for  God's 
sake  tell  me  what  you  mean.  I'll  never 
believ^e  that  you  can  have  done  wrong.' 

Even  as  he  spoke  and  waited,  breathless, 
for  an  answer  to  reassure  and  contradict 
his  fears,  his  mind  flashed  back  to  Kitty's 
careless,  lightly  spoken  words,  such  a 
little  while  aoro,  somethino^  about  skirls 
having  a  past — girls  like  Gwen.  Were 
they  all  then,  when  so  young,  so  pure 
looking,  always  deceiving  men  ?  Was  it 
women  after  all  who  were  '  deceivers 
ever?'  He  had  had  such  faith  in  the 
other  sex,  feeling  as  if  such  as  he  even, 
who  had  almost  a  perfectly  clean  past, 
were  unworthy  of  the  best  love  of  the 
best  women.  No,  no  ;  he  w^as  not  going 
to    believe     in     Gwen's     self-accusations ! 
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She  was  morbid  ;  she  was  torturing  some 
childish  peccadillo  into  a  sin  ;  she  had 
such  a  tender  conscience,  and  was  so 
sensitive,  a  true  self-tormentor!  He  held 
her  poor,  chilly,  thin  little  hands  in  a 
kinder,  warmer  clasp.  He  felt  all  the 
might  of  a  protector,  with  the  energetic 
power  of  a  lover  in  every  fibre  of  his 
manly,  strong,   robust  nature. 

'  I'm  trying  to  tell  you,'  she  murmured  ; 
'only  it  is  so  hard;  it  hurts  so.  I  never 
speak  of  it  to  any  one  ;  I  have  not  for 
years.' 

He  almost  laughed. 

*  For  years !  You  are  talking  of  your 
childhood,  Gwen.  What  does  that  mat- 
ter to  me  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  was  a  child  indeed,  only  six- 
teen— five  years  ago  ;  but  it  does  matter 
to   you ;    let   go    of    my    hand,    Graham ; 
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after  all  I  was  wrong ;  they  don't  help 
me ;  if  you  hold  them  so,  and  if  you 
are  kind  to  me  I  can't  begin  even ;  it 
is  too,  too  hard ;  it  hurts  me  too  much, 
because  it  makes  me  feel  how  I  must 
hurt  you.  Get  up ;  go  back  there 
to  that  chair,  not  too  near  me.  Sit 
quite  still ;  don't  speak ;  don't  say  one 
w^ord  or  make  a  sound  or  sio^n  till 
I  have  done.  It  will  be  much  easier 
so.' 

He  felt  constrained  to  obey  her  ;  she 
was  terribly  and  entirely  in  earnest ;  a 
new  and  feverish  energy  possessed  her. 
She  no  longer  crouched  or  moaned ;  she 
straightened  herself;  her  words,  so  often 
constrained  and  hampered  by  reserve, 
came  easily,  rapidly,  passionately.  The 
great  need  of  confession,  of  revelation, 
came  over   her.     She   was    totally  unlike 
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the  Gwen  he  thought  he  knew.  She 
was  transported  with  a  strange,  new  spirit. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  some  power,  not 
herself,  spoke  from  within  her  in  audible 
tones.  Graham  sat  without  moving,  still, 
rigid  and  apparently  calm,  while  she 
poured  out  to  him  the  story  of  her 
past. 


CHAPTER     VII. 

'  Do  you  remember,'  she  began — '  but, 
no.  It  isn't  likely ;  it  seemed  a  little  thing 
when  one  had  no  idea  of  what  it  meant. 
You  will  not  remember  my  seeing  a 
photograph  in  your  book  that  first  day 
I  spent  here,  which  we  spoke  of — you 
spoke  of.  /  could  say  nothing ;  but  I 
believe  I  was  quiet  and  did  not  show 
what  I  was  feeling.  I  have  had  great 
practice  in  keeping  things  to  myself  It 
was  a  photograph  of  a  young  man.  You 
told  me  you  had  met  him  in  India  ;  but 
you  did  not  seem  to  remember  much 
about  him,  hardly  even  his  name.  It 
was  Fred  Hollingford.'      Her  voice,  which 

VOL.  II.  K 
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had  continaed  monotonously  without  break 
or  any  change  of  Inflection,  grew  now 
dry  and  harsh  ;  something  seemed  almost 
to  choke  her.  She  put  her  hand  to  her 
throat  as  if  to  remove  an  actual  obstacle, 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  went  on  with 
determined  resistance  to  the  grip  of  emo- 
tion. '  I  forget  what  I  said — something 
about  being  reminded  of  someone  we  had 
known — a  pupil.  I  could  not  have  made 
you  notice  anything  ;  but  it  was  as  if  one 
had  put  a  knife  suddenly  into  me.  To 
see  his  face  there;  to  be  reminded  so 
oddly — so  without  warning — it  was  well 
for  me  that  I  had  learnt  so  well  how  to 
keep  in  what  I  felt !  There's  such  a 
thing  as  covering  over  one's  past  life ; 
of  smothering  It  up  so  that  no  one  hears 
it  cry  out  and  betray  one  ;  but  it's  thej^e, 
alive — not  burled,     only    hidden.       When 
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one  least  expects  it,  one  has  a  glimpse 
and  sees  that  nothing  is  done  with- — no- 
thing is  over.  Oh,  how  often  and  often 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  only  cure, 
the  only  escape,  was  to  be  quietly  dead  ; 
though,  I  suppose,  when  one's  dead  even 
the  thino^s  that  have  been  will  rise  ao^ain. 
No,  there's  no  escaping  what  one  has 
done !  One  must  go  on  and  on,  and  be 
miserable.'  She  stopped  a  moment,  and 
her  voice  rose  to  a  sort  of  plaintive 
cry, — '  If  it  were  only  oneself.  But  one 
makes  other  people  miserable  !  " 

'  Gwen,  dear,  for  God's  sake  don't 
talk  as  if  you  were  a  criminal  !  You 
forget  how  it  hurts  me." 

*  No,  I  don't  forget,  I  don't  forget, 
that's  just  the  worst  of  it  all.  If  I  had 
only  hurt  my  own  life,  it  wouldn't 
matter.      But,  hush !   I'm  not  talkinor  as   I 
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meant  to  talk.  *  I  must  just  tell  you  all 
that  you  have  to  know  as  plainly  as  I 
can.  If  I  begin  to  stop  and  think  and 
be  clear  what  it  amounts  to,  I  find  it 
too  difficult.  I  want  you  to  understand 
all  my  life.  I  don't  mean  to  excuse  my- 
self, or  to  seem  any  better  than  I  am ; 
yet,  when  you  know,  I  believe  you  will 
understand  that  I  never  had  much  chance 
of  doing  well  ;  that  I  had  a  good  deal 
against  me.  There  are  some  people, 
some  families,  that  are  born  to  be  un- 
lucky ;  to  do  themselves  and  their  friends 
harm.  We  are  like  that.  I  am  born 
so.  It  would  have  been  much  better 
for  me  and  for  others — not  worse  for 
any  one — if  there  had  never  been  any 
Gweneth  Lane  born.* 

*  Gwen — ' 

She  stopped  him  with  her  hand. 
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'  Please,  don't  talk  !  please,  don't !  Let 
me  say  it  all  out.  My  father  never  was 
a  man  to  make  a  very  happy  lot  for  his 
wife  and  children.  I  don't  want  to  be  dis- 
respectful or  hard  on  him,  I  only  want 
to  say  just  the  truth  —  nothing  more. 
When  I  was  little  I  was  fond  of  him 
sometimes,  when  he  was  in  a  good 
humour ;  but,  as  1  grew  older,  those 
times  got  fewer,  and  I  not  only  did  not 
love  him,  I  believe  I  disliked  him,  at 
times  I  felt  wicked,  and  hated  him. 
We  never  got  on  together ;  very  likely 
it  was  my  fault.  I  was  a  naughty, 
obstinate  child  ;  very  touchy  and  not 
good-tempered.  He  never  praised  or 
seemed  pleased  with  me.  He  found  fault 
with  my  looks,  my  manners,  my  every- 
thing, till  I  was  so  shy  and  awkward 
with    him,    we    were    like    strangers.      He 
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went  into  violent  passions  sometimes, 
which  frightened  and  upset  me.  I 
couldn't  get  over  the  Impression  of 
them,  even  when  he  was  good-humoured 
again,  as  he  often  was  quite  soon  after, 
I  seemed  rude  and  sulky  when  I  was 
miserable.  I  told  you  I  had  an  un- 
happy childhood  ;  Indeed,  I  can  hardly 
make  you  understand  how  unhappy. 
Ettle  was  born  with  a  perfectly  different 
nature.  She  did  not  mind  things  ;  she 
was  not  sensitive ;  she  had  naturally 
high  spirits  ;  she  was  pretty,  bright,  and 
taking.  My  father  was  very  seldom  put 
out  with  her,  she  was  his  pet,  he 
was  proud  and  fond  of  her.  She  made 
friends,  and  got  on  in  every  way  better 
than  I  did.  We  had  a  fearful  struggle. 
We  were  always,  as  long  as  I  can 
remember   anything,    very    poor ;    always 
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In  debt  and  difficulties,  having  to  run 
away  from  creditors ;  to  move  about 
constantly.  My  mother  had  many  chil- 
dren ;  several  died  v^hen  babies.  She 
was  never  well,  never  cheerful.  I  be- 
lieve her  heart  was  broken  and  her 
spirit  long  ago.  She  wasn't  strong  enough 
to  cope  with  all  the  difficulties  of  her 
life,  poor,  poor  mother !  She  was  al- 
ways good  and  kind,  she  seldom  com- 
plained, but  she  never  smiled.  She 
seemed  too  much  beaten  down  to  be 
able  to  hold  up  her  head.  She  was 
ashamed  of  the  debts  and  shifts,  but  could 
not  make  things  better.  I  longed  and 
longed  to  help  her,  to  take  her  out  of  it 
all ;  but  I  could  do  nothing — only  feel  with 
her,  I  was  utterly  sick  and  ashamed  of 
our  life  too.  When  I  was  really  still  a 
child,  I  knew  all  the  sordid,  wretched  ways 
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of  poverty  and  debt.  My  father  was  al- 
ways expecting  a  good  living.  He  was 
continually  expecting  things,  which  have 
never  come ;  but  he  drifted  about  from 
curacy  to  curacy.  He  preached  well ; 
he  was  clever ;  but  wherever  we  went, 
after  a  while,  people  began  to  look  ask- 
ance at  us  ;  to  be  cold,  to  disapprove,  to 
find  us  out.  But  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  one  time,  not  about  all  my  life. 
There  is  no  good  in  going  on  with  the 
miserable  uninteresting  details  of  misfor- 
tune which  make  it  up.  It  was  about 
six  years  ago  that  Fred  Hollingford 
came  to  us  as  a  pupil.  I  was  fifteen. 
Ettie  had  been  taken  into  a  school  by 
a  lady  who  had  known  my  mother. 
Mother  was  ill,  and  could  not  spare  me. 
She  had  been  ill.  on  and  off,  for  about 
four  years  since  Madge's  birth.      Madge's 
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twin  died,  and  Madge  was  always  on  the 
point  of  death.  There  was  another  baby, 
three  years  after,  which  died,  and  mother 
was  nearly  always  upstairs.  I  seemed 
quite  old  and  careworn  at  fifteen,  and 
had  often  to  keep  house.  Our  boys 
were  at  a  cheap  school.  There  were 
only  Madge  and  I  at  home.  We  were 
living  in  a  furnished  house  in  West 
Kensington.  My  father  had  charge  of 
a  church  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had 
pupils  as  well.  It  was  very  miserable 
at  home.  Mother  was  very  ill,  the 
doctor  said  she  ouo-ht  to  have  rest 
and  ease  of  mind,  good  nourishing  diet, 
change  of  air.  These  things  were  all 
impossible,  and  I  thought  she  would  die. 
I  felt  a  sort  of  despair,  and  an  angry 
hatred  of  my  home  and  my  fate  and  of 
my    father.      It    was    wicked,    but    I    felt 
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it.  He,  I  daresay — though  he  often 
seemed  not  to  care  —  was  wretched 
too,  and  to  get  rid  of  it,  he  often 
took  too  much — a  great  deal  of  wine. 
He  was  not  one  that  a  careful  father 
would  choose  for  a  master,  but  he  was 
very  clever  at  coaching  boys,  and  had  a 
name  for  that,  and  we  got  different — 
better  sort  of  pupils  than  we  do  now. 
Fred  HoUingford  had  no  father  or  mother. 
His  uncle  lived  in  London,  and  his 
grandfather  was  a  judge  or  something  of 
the  sort  in  India.  When  he  had  passed 
some  examination  he  was  to  go  out  to 
India  too.  He  was  seventeen,  but  he 
seemed  a  great  deal  more  ;  indeed,  I 
think  most  people  would  have  guessed 
him  to  be  at  least  one  or  two-and- 
twenty.  He  was  tall,  had  a  moustache, 
talked    a    great    deal,    had    quantities    of 
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assurance  of — of — brag,    and    posed   as   a 
man   of  the  world.      My  father  was  glad 
and  proud   to  have   him   as  a  pupil.      He 
belonged  to  rich  people.     He  seemed  to 
have    plenty     of     money.        Unless    you 
know  my   father  better  than  you  do,    his 
habit     of    making     impossible    plans,     of 
building   castles    in    the    air,    his    way    of 
talking    about    everything,    whether    it    is 
well     to     talk     about     it     or     not,     you 
could    hardly    think     I     am     telling     you 
the    truth    that   I   heard   him   say,  openly, 
that    Fred     might     marry     Gwen     some- 
day.     I    was    ashamed    at   first,    and   then 
I  laughed.' 

Gwen's  pale  face  was  suddenly  crim- 
son, she  struggled  on  as  if  for  life. 

'  Papa  read  with  him  in  the  mornings, 
he  was  sharp  but  hated  work,  and  gener- 
ally managed   to    have    pretty    free    after- 
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noons.  We — he  and  I — were  a  great 
deal  left  together.  I  told  you  my  mother 
was  ill,  my  father  had  many  things  on 
his  mind,  his  affairs  being,  as  usual,  at  a 
crisis  of  some  sort.  Fred  and  I  sat  to- 
gether, went  out  together,  he — he — he 
soon  fancied  he  liked  me,  he  was  not  a 
boy  in  his  ways.  I  did  not  care  for  him, 
he  often  vexed,  often  tired  me  —  he 
talked  too  much,  too  freely — yet,  I  had 
no  one  else.  I  had  no  friends,  and  it 
was,  I  suppose,  pleasant  to  me  to  be 
flattered,  to  be  told  I  was — I  was  pretty 
— to  have  my  singing  admired.  I  had 
never  been  made  much  of  before.  One 
day—' 

Her  breath  stopped,  her  clenched 
hands  were  more  closely  pressed  to- 
gether, she  cast  one  wild,  despairing 
look  at    Graham  as  if  Imploring  for  help, 
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which  she  knew  she  could  not  expect  to 
get.  He  was  sitting,  leaning  forward 
with  his  arms  folded,  not  looking  at  her, 
listening  intently  with  a  pale,  fixed  face. 
As  she  stopped  he  raised  his  head  a 
little  and  met  her  eyes,  the  set  features 
relaxed,  his  glance  was  full  of  pity,  but 
she  seemed  to  miss  something  there. 

'  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ? '  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice  ;  '  had  you  rather 
not  tell  me  more  just  now  ? ' 

*  No,  no,  I  must,'  she  said,  In  a  voice 
of  painful  effort.  *  Waiting  makes  nothing 
any  better.      I   have  not  nearly  done — ' 

'  Can  I  get  you  a  glass  of  wine — of 
water  ? ' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  No  ;  I  can  go  on.  I  must  tell  you 
just  everything  as  it  happened.  That 
day,    I    seem  to    remember  each    syllable 
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he    said.       We    had    been    talking    about 
how   wretched   my   home    was.       How    I 
hated   it,  how  I   wanted  to  get  away.      I 
remember  that  I  had   had    a    scene   with 
papa,    he    raved    and    stormed  at  me  be- 
cause   I     asked    him    for    some     money. 
I     said    I     could     not     bear     things,       I 
would    run  away.        I   know   how    I     felt, 
sore    and    angry,    bitter   against    my    life. 
''  Run  away  with  me,  Gwen,"  Fred  said. 
''  Let  us  make    a    runaway    match    of   it, 
it  would  be  a  splendid   lark.     They  have 
lots   of  money,  they  would  make  a  shine 
at   first ;   but   I  always  get   my  way.      I'd 
take    you  out  to    India,   and    you    should 
live  like  a  princess."     Of  course,  at  first, 
I     thought    he    was    talking    nonsense,    I 
laughed    at     him,     I     made     fun    of    the 
idea ;    he    was  seventeen,    I    sixteen  ;    he 
was    one   of   those    people,    who    become 
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the  more  set  on  an  idea  the  more  it  is 
resisted — he  talked  and  talked — he  over- 
powered me  with  a  flood  of  words. 
I  was  miserable  at  home,  I  should  get 
away,  have  liberty,  fun,  happiness,  every- 
thinof  I  wanted  but  had  never  known. 
He  could  manage  it  all,  he  had  money 
for  the  asking.  He  was,  he  said — poor 
boy — he  was  in  love  with  me.  In 
love !  We  neither  of  us  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  word ;  and  I  was  a 
child  in  mind  —  indeed,  indeed  I  was. 
I  cannot  tell  you — I  could  never  make 
you  understand — how  I  came  first  to 
listen,  then  to  give  way.  Fred  declared 
many  people  married  as  young  as  we 
were.  I — I  didn't  know.  I  was  not 
in  the  least  in  love  with  him.  I  had 
never  dreamt  of  love — of  any  man — I 
Avas     only    in     love    with     the     idea     of 
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escape,  of  liberty,  of  a  new  life.  I 
liked  him  well  enough ;  he  had  been 
affectionate,  had  praised  me.  Cold, 
reserved,  unapproachable  as  I  have 
seemed  lately,  I  was  always  impres- 
sionable in  an  extraordinary  degree  to 
kindness.  I  longed  for  approval,  for 
fondness ;  I  felt  so  poor,  so  starved.  I 
thought  then  that  not  a  soul  cared  for 
me.  My  mother  even — I  have  under- 
stood her  better  since  —  in  those  days 
was  too  ill  in  mind  and  body  to  be  any- 
thing but  dull  and  apathetic.  I  loved 
her,  but  she  was  unresponsive.  I  was 
very  fond  of  little  Madge ;  but  she,  too, 
was  so  frail,  I  dreaded  and  expected 
her  to  die,  and  then  I  had  nothing — 
nothing  at  all !  When  I  try  to  find 
any  reason  for  what  I  did,  I  believe 
that    it    was    this    craving^    for    love,    this 
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dull  loneliness  and  misery  of  my  life, 
that  come  first  as  a  sort  of  justification  ; 
but,  after  all,  I  can  find  no  better 
excuse,  no  excuse,  I  can  only  say  I 
was  mad.  1  let  him  do  as  he  pleased. 
I  had  not  even  his  apology ;  he  did 
fancy  he  was  fond  of  me ;  he  persuaded 
himself  into  a  belief  that  he  was  in 
love.  He  was  quite  up  to  the  ways  of 
the  world.  He  was  shrewd  and  quick  ; 
when  he  took  up  an  idea,  he  knew  how 
to  carry  it  out.  It  seems,  I  know  it 
must,  almost  incredible  that  he  could 
do  it  all  ;  but  it  is  true.  He  had  a 
pocketful  of  money,  and  fancied  his 
supply  inexhaustible.  He  bought  a 
licence ;  he  found  the  greatest  zest  in 
planning  and  contriving  everything.  It 
was  pitiful  to  think  afterwards  of  the 
boyish    fun    he    found    in    ruinmg    both 

VOL.   II.  L 
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our  lives !  He  carried  me  away  with 
him  in  the  same  mad,  reckless  mood. 
I  was  always  easily  led,  and  I  was, 
after  all,  a  child  —  a  mere  morbid, 
foolish.  Ignorant,  unhappy  child.  One 
morning  in  winter,  five  years  ago,  I 
met  Fred  Holllngford  at  a  church  In 
the  city,  and  an  old  blind,  half-idiotic 
clergyman  mumbled  out  some  words 
we  neither  of  us  heard  or  cared  to 
hear  —  there  were  one  or  two  people 
present — we  were  married.  It  was  all 
done — in  less  than  ten  minutes,  we  were 
married.' 

The  last  words  Gwen  whispered  out 
as  her  head  dropped  almost  to  her 
knees.  Graham  had  expected  them. 
The  poor,  foolish,  pitiful  little  tale  could 
only  end  like  this,  or  worse.  Yet  as 
she  actually  said  the  three  words  which 
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meant  so  entire  a  revolution  of  every 
idea  which  he  had  been  cherishing 
only  an  hour  ago,  he  started  as  if 
he  had  been  pricked  by  a  dagger. 
Married !  And  he  had  been  deceived, 
deluded.  Quick  followed  on  that  flash 
of  anger  a  flood  of  compassion,  of 
tenderness.  He  left  his  seat  and  took 
one  close  beside  her ;  it  was  intolerable 
to  see  the  poor  girl's  anguish. 

'  Gwen,  dear,  Gwen,  dearest!'  he  said, 
as  he  would  have  spoken  to  a  dying 
child,   '  my   poor  little   Gwen  ! ' 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  swift  and 
sudden  movement  of  passion,  sobbing 
unrestrainedly  now  that  the  effort  was 
over  which  had  forced  her  to  desperate 
calm ;  she  flung  herself  on  his  breast, 
clinging  to  him  with  the  passionate 
energy  of  despairing  love ;  she  was  weak. 
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as  she  had  said,  weaker  than  any  one 
knew — the  only  strength  of  her  nature 
was  in  love,  long  concealed,  long  re- 
pressed, but  now  leaping  up  with  the 
might  of  a  giant — she  had  not  known 
herself  before  with  what  passion  it 
was  possible  for  her  to  love.  She 
might  have  drawn  back  in  terror  if  she 
had  realised  the  temptation  she  was 
putting  on  him ;  but  no  woman,  whose 
ideas  are  pure,  and  whose  ways  have 
been  ascetic,  ever  has  realised,  or  can 
realise,  the  strength  of  the  passions  of  a 
man,  or  the  terrible  power  she  can  wield 
over  them. 

*  Be  sorry  for  me  !  Love  me,  Graham  ; 
do  love  me ! '  she  sobbed  out.  *  I  was 
wicked  —  I  have  deceived  you  —  but  I 
love  you  so,  I  love  you  so.  I  never 
loved    any    one    in    all    my    life    but    you. 
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If    you    hate    me — if    you     throw   me    off 
—I  shall  die— I    shall  die!' 

Graham  trembled  all  over.  He  felt 
first  hot  as  fire ;  a  chill  like  death  suc- 
ceeded. Where  was  Gwen's  coldness 
now,  her  shrinking  from  every  approach 
to  caress,  her  shy,  coy  reserve  ?  Gone 
to  the  winds ;  and  the  passion  that  had 
come  upon  her  like  a  possession  was 
all  the  more  fatally  alluring  from  the 
suddenness  of  the  change.  She  clung 
to  him  ;  her  dark  crispy  hair,  her  soft 
wet  cheeks  touched  and  thrilled  him  ; 
she  put  up  her  flushed  lovely  face,  her 
parted,  soft  lips  were  so  near — so  near 
he  could  not  but  kiss  them.  He  was  no 
saint,  poor  fellow,  he  could  not  but 
press  his  arm  round  her.  For  a 
moment  they  clung  together  like  this 
in    a    burning    silence,    eloquent    of    love. 
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Gwen  never  understood  what  it  was  that 
made  him  start  as  if  he  were  stung, 
put  her  gently  away,  and  move  to  a 
distance  from  her.  She  thought  it  was 
his  sudden  realisation  of  the  sinful  folly 
she  had  just  confessed — a  movement  of 
anger.  She  did  not  know  how  his  whole 
heart  had  melted,  how  his  whole  nature 
thrilled  and  quivered  under  the  intoler- 
able touch  of  passionate  love  to  which 
some  instinct  of  manly  self-restraint,  of 
terror  for  her  and  for  himself,  forbade 
his  yielding.  She  had  as  little  concep- 
tion of  her  own  almost  irresistible 
seductiveness  in  this  new  phase,  which 
it  took  brain,  nerve,  conscience,  and  will 
to  resist  successfully.  When  he  looked 
back  on  this  hour,  Graham  himself  never 
knew  how  it  was  he  had  not  given  way 
completely    to    the    forces    which    assailed 
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his    manhood,    what    it    was    that    made 
him  speak  and  act  as  he  did. 

*  I  will  never  hate  you  ;  never  throw 
you    off.' 

It  seemed  to  him  some  one's  else  voice 
saying    this    in    hoarse,    unfamiliar    tones. 

*You  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  being- 
angry  ;  but  go  on — go  on — you  have  not 
told  me  everything.' 

'  No,'  she  said,  trying  not  to  sob,  press- 
ing her  eyes  to  keep  back  the  tears  that 
threatened  to  follow^  the  breakdown  of 
her  composure.  *  I've  not  told  everything, 
only  the  worst.  You  know  the  worst, 
and  you  don't  hate  me.  Oh,  how  good 
you  are,   Graham  !     How  good  you  are  ! ' 

The  simplicity  of  her  words,  the 
childish  tone,  did  more  to  recall  his 
self-restraint  than  anything  else  could 
have   done.       She    thought    him    'good'! 
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She  little  knew  how  fiery  passion 
knocked    and    raved    at    his    heart. 

'  I'm  not  good,'  he  said,  with  the 
faintest  glimmer  of  a  smile,  '  but  I  must 
know  every  single  thing  now.  Gwen, 
I've  been  kept  too  long  in  the  dark.' 

*Yes,'  she  answered  piteously,  *  it  was 
too  bad,  too  wicked  ;  but  papa  made 
me  promise  never  to  let  any  one  know. 
If  you  can  forgive  me — but  wait  for 
that  till  I  have  said  it  all  out ;  then  I 
will  ask  you  if  you  can.  When  it  was 
over — when  we  had  signed  our  names 
and  had  left  the  church  at  the  door 
we  found  a  hansom  cab  stopping.  It 
had  driven  fast;  but  was  just  too 
late.  My  father  and  Fred's  uncle  got 
out.  My  father  was  red  with  anger 
and  confusion — ready  to  make  a  scene 
anyhow,     anywhere.         Mr.      Hollingford 
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was  a  dry,  quiet,  business  man.  What- 
ever he  felt  or  thought  he  would  not 
condescend  to  show.  He  put  my  father 
on  one  side.  He  hushed  him  up  In  a 
contemptuous,  Imperative  way.  ''No 
public  fuss.  If  you  please,"  he  said, 
"there's  time  enough.  Come  some- 
where to  settle  this."  We  both  followed 
them.  I  felt  stunned,  dazed — like  some- 
one In  a  bad  dream — I  had  not  yet 
waked  to  the  consciousness  of  what  had 
happened  ;  what  I  had  done.  Fred 
tried  to  put  on  grown-up  airs,  to 
bluster,  but  his  uncle  overpowered  him 
with  cool  contempt.  "You  young  fool,' 
he  said,  "  we  must  find  some  way  out 
of  this  mess  for  you."  Oh  why  do  I 
repeat  it  all  ?  It  Is  hateful,  horrible. 
Whenever  my  mind  goes  back — against 
my  will — to  that  dreadful  day,  my  whole 
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soul  writhes  under  the  sting  of  that 
humlHatlon  !       Mttst    I    go    on  ? ' 

She  broke  off  with  a  stifled  cry,  look- 
ing at  Graham  with  the  pain  of  an  inward 
bleeding  wound  in  her  eyes  —  for  all 
their  long  secrecy,  for  all  her  experience 
of  the  bitterness  of  life,  they  were 
innocent,  childlike  eyes  still,  he  thought, 
and  his  heart  melted  to  her  in  spite  of 
the  fierce  pain   that  was   almost   rage. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  must,'  he  said,  slowly 
and  gravely.  '  I  must  not  be  kept  in  the 
dark  at  all  any  more.  I  have  a  right  to 
hear  everything ;  but — but  I  am  very, 
very  sorry  that  you  have  to  tell  me 
what  hurts  you  so,   Gwen ! ' 

'  Hurts !  It  is  all  hurt,'  she  cried, 
pressing  her  hands  to  her  head ;  *  it  is 
all  one  great  ache — everywhere — there's 
no    escape — unless,'    she    added,    with    a 
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sudden  wild  look,  a  gleam  of  hope 
through  her  despair,  '  unless  you  are  able 
to  help  me  when  you  know  it  all/  she 
went  on  hurriedly,  as  if  prompted  by 
some  desperate  resolve.  '  The  uncle — 
Mr  Hollinorford — took  us  to  an  hotel 
close  by,  my  father  frightened  and 
enraged,  storming  in  a  vague,  angry 
fume  which  Mr  Hollingford  took  very 
little  notice  of;  he  was  quite  master  of 
the  situation  because  he  was  so  cold,  so 
calm  and  business-like.  He  hardly  spoke 
or  looked  at  me ;  when  he  did  it  was 
with  a  kind  of  utterly  scornful  pity  that 
seemed  to  make  me  feel  myself  a  bad, 
stupid;  mischievous  child,  beneath  con- 
tempt. I  sat  quite  still.  I  don't  think 
I  said  one  word,  but  I  heard  every 
syllable.  I  often  seem  to  hear  them  now 
when  I  am  alone  at  ni^ht.     Mr  Hollinor- 
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ford  settled  everything ;  my  father  was 
to  take  me  home  ;  nothing  was  to  come 
out;  Fred  was  to  be  sent  off  to  India 
at  once  to  his  grandfather,  who  was  not 
to  be  told  what  had  happened  as  he  had 
a  weak  heart,  was  subject  to  fits  of 
anger,  any  one  of  which  might  prove 
fatal.  Nothing  was  to  be  done  till  we 
were  twenty-one  ;  then  he  hoped  the 
marriage  might  be  set  aside.  My  father 
hoped  so  ;  he  has  ignored  it  since.  I, 
perhaps,  ought  not  to  say  it  ;  but  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  he  has  wished  it 
annulled  since  he  foimd  that  Fred  was 
not  so  rich  as  he  supposed,  and  that 
he  depended  entirely  on  his  grand- 
father, who  could  leave  him  penniless. 
For  a  little  while  Fred  stood  out  against 
his  uncle,  declared  we  were  legally 
married,    that    he   would   stick    to    me ;    it 
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was  only  for  a  very  little  while.  His 
uncle  set  it  all  in  a  clear,  pitiless  light : 
how  we  should  be  the  lauehine-stock  of 
everybody  ;  how  he  might  be  left  with- 
out a  penny  ;  what  a  miserable,  ridiculous 
future  lay  before  him.  I  do  not  think  he 
was  really  as  much  in  love  with  me  as  he 
thought,  and  I  was  so  broken  down,  so 
miserably  ashamed — nothing  seemed  pos- 
sible to  me  but  to  get  away  and  hide 
myself.' 

'  You — you  did  not  care  for  him. 
you  say  ? '  Graham  said,  hoarsely, 
turning    his    head    away   from    her. 

*  No/  she  answered,  slowly,  as  if  she 
wanted  him  to  be  sure  of  every  word. 
*  No,  I  never  did  care.  I  liked  him 
once,  when  we  were  only  boy  and  girl 
friends,  and  I  could  talk  to  him  and 
tell     him     everything ;     but    after  —  after 
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what  had  happened  —  the  shame  and 
hateful  humiliation  of  It  all,  realising 
what  I  had  done,  what  I  had  brought 
on  myself,  made  me  almost  loathe 
him  —  the  thought  that,  in  spite  of  all 
they  could  say  or  do,  I  was  his  wife, 
that  boy's  wife,  was  horribly  hideous 
to  me.  I  never  loved  anybody  in  my 
life  till  —  till  —  oh,  Graham,  till  I  was 
forced    Into    loving    you ! ' 

There  was  a  sudden  silence  ;  for  a 
while  neither  could  find  words,  her  last 
faltering  sentence  had  compelled  him,  as 
it  were,  to  turn  and  look  at  her,  to  meet 
the  longing,  Imploring  passion  of  her 
eyes,  which  said  to  him,  more  plainly 
than  words, — '  Love  me,  take  me,  save 
me !  You  have  only  to  speak,  and  I 
am   all    yours   for   ever.' 

In    very    truth     Gwen     had    forgotten 
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everything  but  that  she  loved  Graham, 
and  could  not  let  him  go.  He  knew 
this  perfectly ;  duty,  love,  anger, 
pity,  weakness,  resolution,  struggled 
within  him.  He  stood  upright,  facing 
her,  he  dared  not  draw  near  or  touch 
her,  he  clasped  his  hands  behind  him, 
and  nerved  his  whole  soul  to  self- 
repression. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 

'  Go  on,'  he  said,  almost  sternly, 
with  the  effort  he  was  making  not  to 
yield  to  passion  or  tenderness.  '  I 
don't  know  all  yet.  What  has  hap- 
pened   since  ? ' 

'I  —  I  can't  say  any  more,  if  you 
are  angry  with  me,'  she  faltered, 
almost  crouching  before  him,  *  It  is 
too  bitter !  I  know  I  deserve  it ;  but, 
indeed,    I    can't  bear  much   more.' 

*  I    am    not   angry,'    he    said,    dropping 

his    voice    to    a    gentle    sadness,    *  not    in 

the    least.       I     am    only    sorry    for    both 
176 
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of  us.  Please,  tell  me  what  happened. 
Did  you  see   him   afterwards  ? ' 

She   shook    her  head. 

*  No,  my  father  took  me  home — oh, 
what  things  he  said  to  me !  I  felt  myself 
the  most  wicked,  wretched  girl  in  the 
world.  Fred  wrote — once — to  say  he  had 
been  obliged  to  elve  in  ;  as  I  knew — 
I  wished  that  he  would — he  was  to 
leave  England  at  once.  But  he  per- 
sisted in  saying  that  I  was  his  little 
wife,  he  should  stick  to  me,  when  he 
was  of  age  he  should  come  back  and 
claim  me,  marry  me  again  If  It  were 
necessary  ;  but  he  was  sure  the  marriage 
would  hold  good.  My  father  went  to 
a  lawyer  about  It.  I  don't  know  what 
he  said ;  but  I  know  that  sometimes 
papa  has  talked  of  my  being  certainly 
quite    free ;    at    other    tim^es    he    has    said 
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I  was  bound,  that  I  must  not  think 
of  any  other  future  —  often  and  often 
I  have  tried  to  forget,  for  a  while  I 
have  forgotten  I  was  not  Hke  other 
girls,  not  like  Ettie ;  but  I  have  been 
different  all  the  time,  you  know  I 
have,  you  noticed  it — everyone  noticed 
it.  I  used  to  try  and  dull  all  thought 
about  the  future,  to  put  it  off — what 
would  come,  must  —  I  had  years  to 
wait,  till  lately  nothing  seemed  to 
matter  much.  Now,  the  years  are 
gone  —  I  am  twenty-one,  and  he  was 
so  six  months  ago.  When  that  time 
came  I  worked  myself  up  almost 
into  a  fever  wondering  what  would 
happen,  what  was  coming  to  me. 
I  told  no  one,  no  one  seemed  to 
remember  what  time  it  was  —  indeed, 
only      my      father      and      mother,      and 
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Mr  Hollingford  knew, —  even  Ettie 
does  not  —  the  days  went  by,  there 
was  no  letter,  nothing.  I  began  to 
think  it  was  all  to  be  as  if  it  had 
not  been,  that  I  might  be  free  like 
other  girls,  and  have  my  life  given 
back  into  my  own  hands ;  but  as 
long  as  Fred  was  alive,  In  the  world 
somewhere,  at  any  moment  I  knew 
the  bolt  might  fall,  the  danger  was 
not  over.  No  one  ever  spoke  his 
name  (it  was  strange,  indeed,  to  me 
to  hear  it  at  your  house),  it  was  as 
if  all  that  piece  of  my  past  was 
dead  and  done  with.  But  lately  there 
came  a  letter '  —  she  whispered  her 
words  out  as  if  each  one  was  more 
difficult  than  the  last  — '  a  letter  from 
India.  He  said  his  grandfather  had 
been    so    ill,    in    such    a   dangerous    state, 
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when  he  came  of  age  he  dared  not 
do  anything,  dared  not  tell  him  —  but 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  me  —  that 
he  was  tired  of  knocking  about,  and 
wanted  a  wife  —  that  things  were  not 
to  be  dead  and  buried,  as  I  hoped 
—  I  hoped  —  but  that  he  was  only 
waiting  till  his  grandfather  died.  He 
is  dead,  and  Fred  —  is  — coming  — 
home — ' 

It  was  all  said  now,  the  whole  con- 
fession made,  a  confession  of  folly 
almost  amounting  to  sin.  The  bitter 
fruit  of  an  Ill-brought-up,  ill-regulated, 
premature  blossom.  What  was  to 
be  said  ?  what  done  ?  Graham  stood 
amidst  the  fallen  ruins  of  his  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  a  happiness  he 
had  almost  claimed  as  his  own,  his 
certain    possession.       Gwen,     his    Gvven 
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of  last  night,  of  this  morning,  the  girl 
he  loved,  whose  love  he  had  won,  who 
had  not  denied  it,  who  had  yielded 
to  him.  Gwen  was  not  his,  she 
was  in  name,  if  not  in  fact,  another 
man's  wife.  Not  even  Gweneth  Lane, 
nothing  that  he  had  thought  her. 
What  remained  ?— parting,  or  a  deter- 
mination to  set  everything  but  passion 
at  defiance  and  to  be  united  forever  ? 
It  was  a  terrible  position,  a  terrible 
responsibility.  He  was  strong,  he  was 
high  principled,  he  had  an  ideal  of 
womanhood,  but  he  was  a  man — a 
young  man — one  whose  passions  were 
not  absent,  only  under  control,  a  warm- 
blooded man,  who  longed  for  and  had 
power  to  grasp  the  fruition  of  his 
desires.  Yes,  had  power,  if  he  chose, 
for    Gwen    had    thrown    her    whole     self 
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at  his  feet,  He  understood  her  per- 
fectly, her  instincts  were  pure,  she  was 
truly  modest,  her  reserve  was  not  only 
in  manner,  she  was  not  of  the  stuff 
of  which  frail  women  are  made ;  yet 
the  coldness  which  she  had  worn  as  an 
armour,  was,  after  all,  only  a  clothing,  a 
defence ;  her  nature  was  not  cold,  was 
not  averse  to  love.  It  was,  on  the 
contrary,  one  capable  of  intense  and 
fiery  passion,  of  a  power  of  loving 
and  of  sacrificing  everything  to  love, 
which  many  outwardly  warm  and  de- 
monstrative women  entirely  lack,  their 
feelings  easily  evaporating  in  a  warm 
vapour  of  words.  Gwen  had  been  re- 
pressed, had  repressed  herself  till  it 
was  only  at  moments  of  the  most  vivid 
life  that  she  could  find  any  expression 
for   her  inner  self;   but  when   such  crises 
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came,  as  now,  the  soul  threw  off  its 
disguise  and  was  revealed  in  naked 
verity.  She  had  dared  public  opinion 
now,  as  she  did  once  before  when  in 
her  first  girlhood ;  she  had  flung  her 
very  life,  her  will,  her  future,  down 
before  Graham,  for  him  to  do  with 
them,  with  her,  exactly  as  he  would. 
She  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  from 
him  that  she  was  his,  to  do  as  he  chose 
with  ;  she  was  ready  to  accept  anything 
from  him.  She  did  not  stint  her  love 
or  try  to  deny  its  strength.  Her  dark, 
full,  gleaming  eyes  fastened  on  him, 
demanding  help  and  comfort — he  had 
only  to  hold  out  his  arms,  and  she  would 
be  clinging  to  his  breast.  Poor  fellow  ! 
He  longed  to  feel  her  there,  and  to 
kiss  her  sweet,  pale  face  again — his  whole 
nature  called    out  for  her,  except  that  one 
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strange,  stern  whisper,  outside  of  him 
as  it  seemed,  which  would  be  heard,  and 
ordered  him  to  stop,  to  consider,  to 
restrain  himself;  for  the  yielding  of  a 
moment  might  mean  the  disgrace  of  a 
life.  He  had  often  done  wrong,  but  he 
had  never  disgraced  himself  or  dragged 
a  woman  through  the  dirt. 

'  He  is  coming  home,'  he  repeated 
in  a  dull,  wooden  sort  of  voice ;  '  he  is 
coming  home,  and  he  is — your  husband.' 

She  started  to  her  feet  as  if  he  had 
struck  her. 

'  No,  no,  no !  Don't  say  that !  Don't 
cah  him  that,  for  God's  sake !  Graham ! 
not  my  husband  ! ' 

'  You  were  married  —  legally  —  such 
marriages  may  be  legal.       I   don't  know.' 

'No,  no ;  papa  says  it  may  be  set 
aside — he  has  often  said  so. 
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'  Your  father  is  no  lawyer — doesn't 
he  say  what  he  wants  to  beheve 
rather   than  what  he   knows  to  be   true.' 

He  felt,  when  he  had  spoken,  as  if 
he  were  hideously  cruel,  as  if  he  were 
driving  a  knife  into  the  wan,  shiver- 
ing figure  that  stood  before  him,  with 
two  imploring  hands  stretched  out  for 
pity,  who  wavered  as  she  stood,  as  if 
she  must  fall  at  his  feet.  He  hated 
himself,  his  whole  soul  yearned  over 
her,  but  what  could  he  say  ?  There 
was  only  cruel  kindness  in  a  lie.  He 
stepped  up  to  her  hastily,  and  with  a 
gentle,  reverent  touch,  placed  her  softly 
in  a  corner  of  the  sofa ;  he  took  her 
icy    cold    hands    and    chafed    them. 

'  Be    brave,   be    strong,    dear.       Let  us 
face  it ;    let  us   see  what  we  must  do.' 
He    spoke    bravely    out    of     his    pity 
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for  her,  he  put  his  own  pain  on  one 
side.      She  glanced    at    him,  piteously. 

*  Dear  Graham,  I'll  try  and  be  quiet ; 
but  it  Is  difficult — It  Is  difficult — I  don't 
know  what  to  do.' 

'  Walt  a  moment,  keep  still.  Poor 
child,  you  shake  so  ;  you  are  so  cold. 
You  must  not  faint  —  you  must  be 
strong — lean  back  against  the  cushions  ; 
don't  say  a  word  yet.  I  will  get  you 
somethhifj.' 

He  left  her  hastily — It  was  a  moment- 
ary respite,  a  slackening  for  an  instant 
of  the  tension,  which  was  almost  more 
than  he  knew  how  to  bear.  He  went 
to  the  dinincr-room  and  fetched  her  a 
glass  of  wine.  When  he  returned  she 
was  lying  back,  as  white  as  a  ghost ; 
she  had  not  fainted  however,  for  tears 
had    forced    themselves     from    her    shut 
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eyes.  He  put  the  glass  to  her  lips, 
making-  her  sip  it,  with  soft,  entreat- 
ing words ;  he  drew  the  fur  rug  round 
her,  it  was  some  slight  relief  to  wait 
on  her ;  to  lavish  what  care  he  could 
on  her,  to  see  the  trace  of  colour  come 
back  to  her  lips ;  her  eyes  slowly 
opened,  and  as  they  did  so,  her  lower 
lip  trembled  like  a  child's,  the  large 
tears  rolled  down.  He  gently  wiped 
them  away  and  sat  down  by  her.  Her 
hand  sought  his  almost  unconsciously, 
he  held  it  firmly  without  attempting  a 
word. 

'Thank  you,'  she  murmured,  'you 
are  so  kind.  I  knew  you  would  be — 
and  I  am  worse  than  foolish.  I  will 
be  quiet.  I  will  listen.  I  will  be 
brave.' 

'You  are  better  now.' 
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'Yes,  I  am  better.  I  can  bear  to 
hear  you — very  soon  I  must  go — they 
think  I  am  at  a  cottage  beyond  the 
village ;  but  I  dare  not  stay  too  long. 
You  must  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do 
before  I  go  back.  But  do  not — do  not 
tell  me  that  he  is  my  husband  ! ' 

'  My  poor  darling !  What  can  I  say  ? 
Let  us  leave  it,  Gwen,  to-night.  I 
know  it  all  now,  and  I  see  that  you 
cannot  stand  any  more.  I  will  take 
you  home  —  to-morrow  we  will  meet 
somewhere.  I  shall  be  better  able  to 
think  if  I  have  the  night,  and  you  will 
be  better  able  to  bear  things.  I  don't 
know  how  to  stand  it  when  you  look 
as  you  did  just  now ;  it  takes  all  the 
strength  out  of  me.  It  makes  me  des- 
perate, and  there  is  need  for  strength, 
you    know.       Let    us    say    no    more    yet, 
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darling !  Try  and  sleep.  Forget,  if 
you  can,  everything  but  that  I  want 
to  help  you,  and  that  I  am  sorry  for 
you  to  my  heart's  core  —  sorrier,  I 
believe,   than  man  ever  was.' 

'  But  you  love  me  —  you  love  me, 
you    don't    only   pity    me  !  ' 

She  turned  and  cluno^  to  his  hand 
with  both  hers. 

'  Good  God ! '  Graham  groaned  out. 
*  how  difficult  you  make  It  for  me  to 
keep  my  head  ! ' 

There  was  a  tone  almost  angry, 
though  he  did  not  mean  It  to  be,  In 
the  words  which  made  Gwen  shrink 
and  tremble.  She  drew  her  hands 
away  and  rose  to  her  feet  with  a 
pathetic  attempt  at  dignity. 

'  Forgive  me,'  she  said,  under  her 
breath,    '  I'll    go    home    now.       We    will 
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meet   to-morrow.     Do   forgive  me.      I — 
I   did  not  mean  to  try  you  so.' 

*  Forgive  me,'  he  cried,  desperate 
with  the  vain  effort  to  act  just  as 
was  best.  *  I  seem  cruel,  I  know ; 
but  I  do  love  you,  too  much — too 
much.  Whatever  comes,  don't  doubt 
that,  I  wish  you  understood  me — that 
I  am  afraid  of  myself  and  of  you.' 

'  I  will  go,'  she  repeated.  '  I  know 
we  cannot  bear  more  now  —  here.  I 
will  behave  better  to-morrow.  Now  I 
have  told  you  everything — the  worst  is 
over.  I  hope  the  worst  is  over  —  at 
least,  the  most  difficult.  Good-night. 
You  must  not  come  with  me.' 

*  Nonsense,  I  must  —  at  least  close 
to  your  gate.  I  daren't  let  you  go 
alone.  But  Gwen,  dear  Gwen,  don't 
say   more ;    don't    let    there    be    another 
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word  than  we  can  help,  it  is  best  not 
— we  will  wait  and  think.  Only  this, 
where  can  I  see  you  ?  Here,  in  this 
house  ?  ' 

*  No.  Is  it  wrong  to  say  in  the 
church  ?  I  don't  know  of  any  other 
place  where  we  can  be  quiet — alone.' 

*  Very  well.     At  three  o'clock. 
'At  three  o'clock.' 

*You  will  take  care  of  yourself? 
You    will    not    be    ill  ? ' 

She  smiled    faintly. 

'  Oh,  no !  I  shall  not  be  ill.  I 
believe  I  take  a  great  deal  of  killing.' 

'Gwen,  you  don't  wish  yourself 
dead?' 

'  Not — not  if  I  were  sure  it  were  not 
best  for  you  and  me,  and  all  of  us — 
not  if  my  living  is  any  good  to  you,' 

*  Of    course    it    is,'    he    returned,    pas- 
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slonately ;  '  whatever  happens  to  us,  of 
course,   it  is   everything  to  me ! ' 

*  We  must  not  talk  any  more,  you 
know ;  you  said  it  was  best.  Come,  I 
am  ready.' 

The  walk  home  by  the  most  retired 
path,  which  Graham  chose  instinctively, 
was  a  nearly  perfectly  silent  one.  For 
the  present  neither  seemed  capable  of 
the  effort  of  adding  a  word  to  what 
had  passed.  Graham  felt  the  absolute 
necessity  for  deliberate  thought  before 
he  dared  attempt  any  action ;  he  was 
afraid  of  his  own  passions,  and  engaged 
in  a  strong  inward  struggle  for  self- 
mastery.  As  for  Gwen,  she  was  utterly 
exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  and  was  only 
conscious  at  the  moment  of  a  profound 
lassitude,  which  kept  anguish,  for  the 
time,    at    bay.      It   was    the    condition    to 
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which  a  stunning  blow  reduces  either 
the  bcdily  or  the  mental  forces.  The 
tremendous  effort  to  which  she  had 
nerved  herself,  the  effort  of  confession 
and  self-revealing,  after  the  silence  and 
reserve  of  years  was  overpowering,  a 
certain  sort  of  relief,  but  the  most  com- 
plete prostration.  They  parted  almost 
indifferently  ;  no  one  who  had  been 
standing  by  would  have  supposed  the 
inward  attitude  of  each. 

It  was  seven  o'clock.  Of  course ;  the 
solid  meal  which  took  the  place  of 
late  dinner — a  kind  of  heterogeneous 
and  muddling  tea — was  over,  and  as 
Gwen  came  in,  her  father  began  a 
torrent  of  wordy  complaint  and  scold- 
ing which  was  rather  suddenly  arrested, 
by  a  glance  at  her  face,  secondly  by 
Jack's  exclamation, — 
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'  Why,  Gwen  !  how  bad  you  look  ! ' 
'  She  does,  certainly,'  her  father  re- 
peated, lowering  his  voice  and  eyeing 
her  with  some  compassion  and  some 
uneasiness.  He  was  feeling  dubious 
and  puzzled  as  to  Gwen's  present  and 
future  condition  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
inclined  to  more  leniency  than  usual, 
and  to  some  dawning  hopes  of  settling 
his  troublesome  eldest  more  prosper- 
ously, and  with  less  disturbance,  than 
he  had  expected,  since  that  rash,  mad 
act  of  her  very  earliest  youth,  which 
had  plagued,  perplexed,  and  exercised 
his  mind  till  now.  Fred  Hollingford 
was  his  own  master ;  had  a  very  fair 
income,  and  was  apparently  faithful  to 
his  child  love.  If  nothing  adverse 
turned  up,  and  if  Gwen  was  not,  as 
usual,     tiresome     and     self-willed,     every- 
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thing  might  be  smoothly  settled  without 
fuss  or  scandal.  Why  should  not  young 
Hollingford  be  received  quietly  into  the 
house  as  a  former  pupil  and  friend  of 
the  family,  be  supposed  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  elder  ]\Iiss  Lane,  and  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  former  ceremony  (whether 
a  legal  one  or  not  would  not  matter 
in  this  case)  follow  quietly  and  of 
course  ?  He  would  then  be  relieved 
of  one  burden,  and  have  one  daughter 
comfortably  provided  for.  True  to  his 
habit  of  being  purblind  to  what  he 
did  not  wish  to  see,  Mr  Lane  had  not 
perceived  or  suspected  any  complica- 
tion with  reo^ard  to  Brooke-Graham. 
He  had  always  persisted,  because  he 
wanted  it  to  be  so,  that  the  young 
squire  was  smitten  with  Ettie's  robust 
and    self-evident    charms.       He    did    not 
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admire  Gwen  himself,  he  thought  her 
pale,  inanimate,  unnoticeable,  therefore 
he  gave  others  the  benefit  of  his 
opinions,  and  imagined  every  man  as 
much  attracted  by  Ettle's  fair,  rosy, 
soulless    prettlness    as    he   always    was. 

'You  have  been  overdoing  yourself, 
Gwen,'  he  went  on  in  a  more  good- 
natured  tone  than  he  usually  adopted 
towards  her.  '  You  will  fuss  and  poke 
about  those  unhealthy  cottages.  You'll 
get  a  fever.  What  makes  you  so 
late  ? ' 

A  faint  colour  flitted  over  the  waxy 
whiteness    of   Gwen's   face. 

*  I  was  detained,'  she  said,  hurriedly 
and  Indistinctly.  '  My  head  aches  very 
badly.  I  don't  want  anything,  I  shall 
go  to  bed.  Ettle,'  she  added,  turn- 
ing   to    her   sister,    *  please    have    Madge 
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in    your    room    to-night.       I    can't    stand 
the  least  disturbance.' 

Ettie  nodded.  Madge's  little  sensitive 
face  worked.  Gwen  had  never  before 
found  her  companionship  too  much  for 
her — never,  ill  or  well.  On  the  contrary, 
she  had  always  said  she  liked  to  have  her 
to  stroke  her  head  when  it  ached,  or 
hold  her  hands.  Now  her  beloved  sister 
was  leaving  the  room  without  a  word, 
a  look.  But  Madge  was  too  loyal  and 
faithful  a  lover  to  utter  a  reproach.  She 
could  bear  pain  from  one  she  adored  as 
she  did  Gwen.  Jack  felt  a  great  deal  of 
compunctious  pity — he  was,  with  all  his 
faults,  a  very  soft-hearted  lad.  Gwen  had 
moved  and  surprised  him  that  morning. 
He  could  not  forget  her  expression,  the 
tone  in  which  she  had  spoken — it  had 
seemed    almost    a    heart-broken    one — nor 
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the  sudden  passion  of  the  kiss — such  an 
unusual  demonstration  from  one  so  re- 
served as  Gwen.  He  had  been  an 
exemplary  character  all  day — had  waited 
on  his  mother,  written  out  a  sermon 
for  his  father,  had  petted  Madge,  and 
foreborne  to  tease  Ettie.  He  was  full 
of  good  resolutions,  and  meant  to  shun 
the  billiard-room  and  the  King's  Head. 
He  wished  poor  old  Gwennie  did  not 
look    so    ill    and    so    utterly    miserable. 

Gwen  went  into  her  mother's  room 
for  a  moment  on  her  way  to  her  own. 
Ill,  exhausted,  beaten  down  as  she  felt, 
she  had  always  a  thought  for  her  mother. 
Mrs  Lane  had  pretty  nearly  recovered 
from  her  severe  cold ;  but  she  was  in 
no  hurry  to  go  downstairs  again  to 
take  up  all  her  burdens,  and  to  join  in 
the   general   meUe ;  it    was  a   rest    to    be 
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quiet    and  let   things    go    as    they    would 
for  just  a  little  while.      Her  mind  wanted 
the    quiet    too,    for     reflection — she    was 
full  of  speculation  and  anxiety  for  Gwen's 
future.      She    dared    not    take    hope    from 
her       husband's       sanguine       imaginings, 
since  that  letter  came,  Gwen  had  seemed 
stunned,      bew-ildered,      but       there     w^as 
no    sign    of  the    flutter   of    any    hopeful- 
ness  about   her,   she  appeared    reluctant, 
almost   unable    to    speak    of   it ;    but    her 
mother  dreaded  the  event,   as    her  timid, 
uncheerful     spirit     had     learnt    to    dread 
everything.      She    had    lost    all    habit    of 
optimism.      Life  was  a  dreary  compulsion, 
to  be  borne  patiently,  to  be  worked  through, 
but  never  to  enjoy.      She,  too,  unlike  her 
husband,  had  a  vague  fear  of  some  Inward 
change  in  Gw^en  lately,  which  complicated 
every  aspect  of  the  case. 
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'  Mother,  do  you  want  anything  ? ' 
Gwen  said  in  a  low,  dull,  toneless 
voice,  '  my  head  aches  frightfully ;  I 
am  going  to  bed. 

*  Dear,  dear,  child !  you  do  look 
pale  ;  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  be 
ill' 

'  Oh,  no.  It  is  nothing.  I  shall  be 
better  to-morrow.  Only  I  can't  talk 
very  well,  my  head  is  so  bad.  Do  you 
want  anything  ?  ' 

'  No,  dear,  nothing.  Get  to  bed. 
Jack  has  been  so  kind,  he  sat  more  than 
an  hour  with  me,  and  read  aloud ; 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  in  Jack. 
But  there,  don't  stay,  love,  you  look 
hardly  able  to  hold  up.  Good-night. 
God  bless  you.' 

Good-night,  God  bless  you — the  simple, 
everyday  words   sank    into    Gwen's    heart 
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like  a  stone.  She  repeated  them  to  her- 
self as  she  let  her  heavy  head  fall  on 
the  pillow.  Good-night !  What  nights 
or  days  could  be  good  for  her  ?  And  as 
to  God — God  would  not  bless,  He  had 
frowned  on  her ;  she  was  a  black  sheep, 
the  *  tainted  wether  of  the  flock,'  marked 
for  disaster  and  punishment.  She  could 
not  pray,  or  wish,  or  hope  ;  she  could 
only  lie  passive,  and  let  her  punishment 
come  If  it  must.  She  hardly  even 
struggled  now.  She  was  too  tired,  too 
sick  at  heart.  To-morrow — something 
terrible,  hard  and  difficult  remained  for 
to-morrow.  She  first  realised  that.  Well, 
she  leant  on  Graham.  He  was  strong; 
he  was  just ;  he  was  pitiful ;  he  should 
decide  for  her  ;  she  had  put  her  fate  into 
his  hands.  That  was  at  least  something  ; 
It    was    a    relief.       She    was    bruised    all 
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over,  one  throb  and  ache  of  confusing 
pain  ;  but  the  very  pain  had  a  numbing 
effect  which  was  merciful.  Before  she 
had  time  to  formulate  anything  definitely 
out  of  the  throb  'she  fell,'  as  they  say, 
'  on  sleep,'  a  heavy,  dull  profound  sleep, 
almost  like  fainting.  She  lay  like  a  log, 
without  moving  all  through  the  night. 
She  never  heard  Madge  steal  in,  or  felt 
her  light,  soft  kiss ;  the  dark  eyelashes 
lay  on  a  cheek  of  alabaster  pallor,  her 
heavy  eyelids  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
stained  purple.  But,  unconscious  as  she 
was,  her  forehead  was  contracted  all 
night  into  a  frown  of  pain,  and  she 
woke  in  the  glimmering,  grey  morning 
of  the  winter's  day  to  take  up  the  burden 
which  waited  for  her  frail  and  trembling 
hand. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

There  may  be  many  who  think  there 
is  some  impiety  in  these  two  younor 
people's  choice  of  a  meeting-place.  I 
can  only  say  that  their's  was  no  usual 
lover's  tryst,  and  that  the  feelings  of 
each  were  so  serious,  so  almost  tragically 
sombre,  so  entirely  without  the  ordinary 
flutters  and  sensations  of  lovers,  that  the 
silent  church  was  no  inappropriate  place 
for  what  they  had  each  to  imdergo.  It 
was  the  afternoon  Gwen  naturally  used 
for  practising  on  the  organ  ;  she  was  there 
at   half-past  two,    and   played    a    little — as 

20.:; 
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long  as  she  could  bring  herself  to  do ; 
then  she  dismissed  her  little  boy  with  an 
excuse  that  she  had  music  to  arrange  and 
get  ready,  and  waited  silendy  behind  the 
organ  curtains  for  Graham  to  come.  She 
had  left  the  side  door  unlocked  by  which 
she  always  entered  through  the  vestry, 
and  had  no  fear  of  any  other  intruders, 
everyone  at  home  was  either  busy  or  out. 
Graham  had  not  slept  much  ;  he  had 
forced  himself  to  face  his  position,  and  to 
listen  with  as  little  resistance  of  passion 
as  he  could  to  that  persistent  voice  which 
spoke  to  him  of  the  cruel  necessity  of 
self-control.  At  first,  after  he  had  parted 
from  Gwen,  he  had  felt  as  if  it  were 
ridiculously  impossible  that  so  entire  and 
revolutionary  a  change  had  really  taken 
place  in  his  position  and  sensations 
between     the    morninof    and    evening    of 
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that  day ;  the  one  all  joyful  expectation, 
the  other  the  blank  confusion  of  disaster. 
He  sat  immovable  all  the  evening,  with 
no  occupation  or  solace,  no  alleviation 
or  pause  in  the  fierce  pain  and  struggle 
going  on  within  him.  At  one  minute 
he  was  conscious  of  a  movement  of  aneer 
towards  Gwen,  who  had  deceived  him, 
surprised  him  into  loving  her,  and  then 
revealed  to  him  the  hopelessness  of  the 
barrier  which  she  had  placed  between 
them.  Child  as  she  was,  how  could  she 
have  done  so  wild,  mad,  and  impossible 
a  thinof?  How  could  she  have  allowed 
a  rash  fool  of  a  boy  like  Fred  Hollingford 
to  lay  hands  on  and  spoil  her  life  before 
she  was  old  enough  to  know  the  meaning 
of  anything  ?  He  remembered  his  im- 
pressions of  Hollingford  distinctly  and 
vividlv  now  that  he  had  become  so    mis- 
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chievous  and  important  an  actor  in  the 
drama  of  Gwen's  fate  and  his,  though  up 
till  then  he  had  almost  forgotten  he  ever 
knew  such  a  fellow.  He  had  been  intro- 
duced while  he  was  in  India  by  some 
one  to  old  Mr  Hollingford,  an  excitable, 
testy,  but  kindly-natured  man,  full  of 
hospitable  instincts  and  elementary  ob- 
solete notions,  and  had  stayed  a  week 
at  their  plantation.  Fred  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  him,  which  Graham  returned 
in  a  nonchalant,  easy-going  way.  He 
thought  him  rather  a  fool,  not  very 
steady  nor  of  any  particular  interest,  but 
a  good-natured  young  fellow,  pleasant  to 
smoke  and  chaff  with ;  a  mere  boy 
giving  himself  the  airs  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  with  a  great  belief  in  his  own 
charm.  They  had  talked  about  women, 
as  Graham  recalled  now  with  a  shudder 
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of  disgust,  young  Holllngford  had  rather 
sickened  him  by  his  views  on  the  subject, 
full  of  cheap  cynicism  and  commonness  ; 
he  seemed  to  take  the  lowest  and 
vulgarest  view  possible,  yet  declared  him- 
self a  devotee  of  the  sex.  Graham 
remembered,  as  with  a  flash,  his  knowing 
wink  and  smile.  '  Yes,  there's  lots  of 
nice  girls  here — nice  to  dance  with,  and 
so  on  ;  but  I  don't  fancy  any  of  'em 
somehow  for  a  permanence.  I  shall  have 
a  wife  from  England  one  of  these  days, 
and  settle  down  as  a  correct,  moral 
character  for  the  rest  of  my  time.  I've 
one  in  my  eye.'  These  stupid,  casual 
words,  which  only  moved  him  at  the 
time  to  a  sort  of  scornful  amusement  at 
the  Don  Juan  airs,  had  a  hateful  signi- 
ficance for  Graham  now.  It  was  Gwen 
the    lad    meant — Gwen    with    her     pure, 
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proud,  sad  face,  her  reserved  ways,  melt- 
ing at  rare  moments  Into  tenderness ; 
her  coy  beauty,  which  he  had  loved  so 
much  the  more  for  being  generally  un- 
noticed, for  hiding  like  a  fragrant,  white 
violet  out  of  the  sight  of  careless  eyes  ; 
his  Gwen  as  he  thought  but  only  a  few 
hours  before  ;  his,  at  any  rate,  she  was 
in  heart  and  soul,  for  she  loved  him, 
not  that  other  who  wanted  to  lay  his 
desecrating  hand  on  her ;  she  loved  and 
clung  to  him  ;  he  had  had  the  first  pas- 
sion of  her  nature  whatever  happened ! 
In  that  thought  anger  faded,  and  only 
a  gnawing  pain  of  vain  and  desperate 
desire  seized  on  him. 

He  saw  no  possible  way  to  happi- 
ness. Gwen  might  still  hope  for  a 
release ;  her  father  might  have  buoyed 
himself    up     by     a    belief     in     the    ille- 
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gallty  of  that  wild,  early  marriage ; 
but  Graham  thought  he  knew  enough 
of  law  to  see  the  difficulties  ahead. 
At  any  rate,  they  must  part  till  it 
was  all  settled,  all  certain.  He  was 
perfectly  convinced  of  that,  for  both 
their  sakes.  Continuance  in  their  pre- 
sent position  was  absolutely  impossible, 
inconceivable  to  him.  He  must  make 
things  as  easy  for  her  as  he  could, 
he  must  try  and  spare  her  poor, 
bruised  heart  from  more  blows,  but 
they  must  part — they  must.  It  was  in 
this  conviction  he  went  to  seek  Gwen 
the  next  day.  He  w^as  braced  up  to  a 
resolute  determination  and  solemnity  of 
purpose,  which  his  native  obstinacy  of 
will  helped  him  to  maintain.  He 
seemed  to  look  years  older,  altogether 
another    man    from    the    sfood-humoured, 
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prosperous    young     squire     that     Erdley 
thought  it  knew. 

He  came  quietly  round  the  curtain 
by  the  organ  where  she  sat,  bending 
low,  bowed  under  the  sense  of  an  over- 
whelming destiny.  He  had  secured  them 
from  possible  interruption  by  turning  the 
key  of  the  vestry  door,  and  was  sure 
that  no  one  had  seen  him  go  in.  He 
stood  a  moment  silently  beside  her, 
waiting  for  her  to  look  up.  No  form 
of  greeting  passed  between  them. 
Ordinary  usages  easily  fall  away  from 
one  when  extraordinary  crises  come. 
As  she  did  not  raise  her  head  nor 
speak  a  word,  only  sighing  deeply,  he 
said,  in  a  low,  grave,  steady  voice, — 

*  Gwen,  won't  you  look  at  me  ? 
Won't  you  tell  me  how  it  is  with 
you  ? ' 
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He  sat  down  near,  but  not  very 
near  to  her.  Both  of  them  felt,  some- 
how, that  the  place  and  the  time  made 
any  touching  of  hands,  any  attempt  at 
a  caress,  Impossible.  Gwen  no  longer 
passionately  implored  his  love  ;  she 
waited  to  receive  what  fate  had  to 
give  her.  She  raised  her  drooping 
head  and  looked  at  him,  with  such 
deep,  mournful,  but  untearful  eyes,  that 
he  shivered.  He  read  In  them  a  dumb 
and  piteous  despair  he  could  neither 
reach  nor  comfort. 

*  My  poor  child ! '  he  said.  In  a  dif- 
ferent and  a  faltering  voice ;  '  I  can't 
bear  to  see  you  like  this.  Have 
you  been  awake  all  night  grieving  ? 
You  look  so — so  altered,  Gwen ! ' 

*  No,'  she  said,  In  a  low,  dull  voice  ; 
*  I    slept.       I    seemed    somehow    stunned, 
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you  know.  It  was  the  reaction,  I 
suppose.  It  was  so  hard  to  make  up 
my  mind  to  tell  you,  when  telling  was 
too  late  to  be  of  any  use.' 

He  sought  blindly  for  some  words 
to  say  that  might  be  adequate  —  that 
might  help  her  and  strengthen  him- 
self ;  but  words  seemed  just  the 
most  far-away,  slippery  things,  there 
was  no  language  Invented  that  would 
be  of  much  good  to  them  at  that 
moment. 

*  Things  may — may  turn  out  better, 
after  all ;  don't  let's  give  up  hope,'  he 
said,  stumbling  over  his  sentence,  and 
feeling  It  bald,  flat,  and  unconsoling  as 
he  said  Ii. 

*  What  have  I  to  hope  for  ? '  Gwen 
asked,  with  a  more  acute  tone  of  pain, 
*  unless — unless    It    Is    possible    that    the 
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marriage  may  be  done  away  with.'  She 
paused  and  searched  his  face  as  if  for  a 
confirmation  of  this  Idea,  but  found  none. 
'  Ah! '  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands,  '  I 
see  you  don't  think  it  can  be !  Then 
what  must  become  of  me  ?  I  must  let 
him  claim  me,  when  I  love  you,  is  that 
what  I  must  do  ?  for  there's  no  other 
escape  If  I  cannot  belong  to  you.  I 
have  not  the  courage  to  kill  myself,  even 
if  I  did  not  think  it  wicked.  But,  as 
for  that,  everything  will  be  wicked — my 
whole  life.  A  marriage  like  that  Is  most 
wicked   of  all ! ' 

'  Gwen,  I  have  thought  you  religious  ; 
you  won't  even  dream  of  killing  your- 
self ?  ' 

'  I  have  thought  sometimes  that  I 
did  wish  to  be  good  ;  that,  In  spite  of 
all    I    could    find    some    hope    and    com- 
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fort  In  faith  :  but,  now  —  now  —  every- 
thing's gone  from  me.  It's  all  dark — 
dark  and  unspeakably  bitter  !  Oh, 
Graham,  all  the  more  bitter  because  It 
Is  I  myself,  and  not  God,  who  placed 
this  yoke  on  my  neck.  I  have  not 
even  the  comfort  of  knowing  I  suffer 
because  it  is  His  will.  How  can  I  bear 
my  life  ?  tell  me  that,  Graham  ;  say  some- 
thing to  give  me  strength,  if  only  that 
I  have  not  ruined  your  future,  too. 
There's  something  left  for  you  ;  you  can 
go  on  as  if  I   had  not  been  ! ' 

He   shook   his  head. 

*No,  Gwen,  I  can't  do  that.  I  shall 
never  forget.  It  will  never  be  as  if  you 
had  not  come  Into  my  life  ;  but  there  must, 
there  shall  be  some  comfort  left  for  both 
of  us — some  way  out  of  this.  My  dear, 
my  dear,  you  shall  not  be    miserable  for- 
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ever — you  are  so  young  ;  you  have  had 
so  much  sorrow  !  If  it  were  best  for  you, 
if  I  could  feel  it  would  be  best  for  your 
happiness,  I  believe  I  could  put  the 
thought  of  what  is  abstractly  right  on 
one  side,  and  say,  *'  Never  mind  what  the 
law  may  say,  or  the  world,  or  anything, 
or  anybody.  Leave  everyone  else,  and 
come  to  me."  But  I  can't  say  that, 
dear ;  can't  feel  it  would  be  best  for  you 
— I  daren't.  I  am  sure  we  must  wait 
and  see,  and  while  we  wait  w^e  must  be 
parted,   Gwen.' 

*  Must  we  ?  Yes,  I  suppose,  if  you 
say  so — if  you  feel  so — that  we  must. 
You — you  will  go  right  away,  directly, 
from  here,   Graham  ?  ' 

'  I — I   think   I  must.' 

*  And  mavbe   I    shall   never — never  see 
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'Oh,  don't  say  that,  don't  say  that! 
Who  knows  what  may  come  of  this 
yet?' 

*  And  I  am  to  submit ;  If  the  law 
decides  that  I  am  Fred  HolHngford's 
wife,  and  If  he  and  all  of  them  wish  it, 
I  am  to  obey  them  ?  Is  that  what  you 
think  right  too,   Graham  ? ' 

Graham  sprang  to  his  feet  with  the 
sting  of  unbearable  pain  that  her  words 
and  tone  gave  him.  How  unutterably 
cruel  it  seemed  that  he  should  have  to 
decide  on  such  a  point ;  one  that  was 
vital  to  them  both.  Was  ever  man  so 
horribly  placed  as  he  was  ?  He  turned, 
put  his  arms  up  against  the  organ,  and 
laid  his  face  on  them.  She  heard  him  sob. 
A  woman  who  loves  truly  can  never 
bear  a  man's  tears,  they  are  perfectly 
intolerable    to    her.       She    never     thinks 
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how  her  own  wring  the  other's  heart, 
it  is  natural  for  women  to  weep.  She 
rose  too,  and  laid  a  trembling  hand  on 
his  shoulder. 

'  Oh,  hush,  Graham,  hush !  and  for- 
give me  for  hurting  you  so.  I  will  be 
good,  I  will  indeed.  I'll  do  exacdy — 
exactly  as  you  say  I  ought.  Please 
don't  sob,  dear,  it  goes  through  my 
very    heart  ! ' 

Her  voice  was  one  cry  of  entreaty 
and  pain. 

He  conquered  himself  with  a  supreme 
effort ;  all  that  was  manliest,  most  self- 
sacrificing  in  him,  awoke  ;  he  felt  strong 
enough,  suddenly,  to  bear  her  misery 
as  well  as  his  own.  They  remained 
standing.  He  held  out  his  hands,  and 
she  put  hers  in  them  ;  but  there  was 
no    thought    in    either    of     lapsing     into 
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lover -like    caresses,    instinct    and    rever- 
ence forbade. 

'  No,  I  will  not  make  things  worse 
for  you  by  giving  way,  my  poor  little 
Gwen/  he  said  in  a  full,  soft  voice  ; 
*  and  as  for  forgiving,  when  anybody 
loves  a  girl  as  I  love  you,  there's  no 
thought  of  it,  it's  all  swallowed  up. 
Of  course  I  forgive  you ;  it  was  not 
that  you  meant  any  harm  to  come  to 
me  or  you,  only  you  drifted.  That's 
over !  We  must  not  let  ourselves  be 
carried  on  any  farther,  that's  all.  We 
have  got  very  near  to  the  edge  of  a 
precipice.  We  must  keep  our  heads, 
and  do  what's  right,  whatever  happens. 
Let  us  face  the  facts.  We  love  each 
other  —  there's  no  getting  over  that, 
even  if  we  could.  We  love  each  other, 
and  must   go   on   doing  so,  but  there  are 
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other  thincrs  beside  love  In  the  world — 
there's  riorht  and  wrons:.  I  couldn't  bear 
ever  to  look  back  and  remember  that 
I'd  sacrificed  you  to  any  selfish  passion 
of  mine ;  that,  because  I  wanted  you 
so  badly,  I'd  dragged  you  down  into 
the  mire.  You  are,  at  present,  another 
man's  wife  in  name,  and  till  that's 
altered,  if  it  can  be  altered,  I've  no 
right  to  you,  and  I  cannot  make  you 
mine.  He's  comino-  back,  and  he  thinks 
he  has  a  claim  to  you.  Well,  I  can't 
stay,  and  stand  by  while  that  claim  is 
settled — I  mustn't  be  In  It.  I  must 
go  away,  and  leave  you  free  to  judge 
and  to  act.  I  suppose  Hollingford 
ought  to  be  considered  too,  though 
just  now  It  seems  almost  Impossible 
for  you  or  me  to  do  so.  I  suppose 
we    ought    to    be    fair    and    just    to    him. 
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He     did     wrong    in    dragging    you    into 
that     marriage  —  very     wrong  —  but     he 
was    a    boy,     and     it    was,   at    least,    no 
actual    crime,    nothing   that   has    forfeited 
his    right    to    be    considered.       I    suppose 
he's    been    constant — '       He    paused,    he 
could     not     dwell     on     that     point,     the 
memory     of     the     fast,     racketty,     loose- 
speaking,    easy  -  going,    young    fellow    of 
twenty     was    too     strong    to    allow    any 
ideal    of    constancy    or    faith    to    be   con- 
nected    wdth     him.       He     struggled      on 
bravely,  however,  even  under  the  sorrow- 
ful, yearning  eyes  that  dwelt  so  earnestly 
and   imploringly  on  his.      '  I   will  go  quite 
soon,  as  soon   as   I    can,  to   London,   and 
I'll   consult  the    best  lawyer  possible.      If 
the    lime    comes    when     I    may    openly, 
honestly    claim    you    for    my    own  —  my 
very     own     wife — '     the     choking      sen- 
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sation  in  his  throat  made  him  stop  an 
instant,  then  he  hurried  on — '  I  shall 
love  you,  I  shall  want  you  then  as 
I  do  now,  but  till  then  we  must  w^ait 
— we   must   be   stronor.' 

'  How  can  I  be  strong  \vithout  you  ? 
Oh,  Graham  !  Graham  !  I  have  no 
strength  in  me,  unstable  as  water, 
weak,  miserably  weak — and  I  must  not 
see  you  any  more,  any   more,  any  more ! ' 

The  words  were  uttered  in  a  low, 
wailing  cry.  The  pain  of  it,  the 
anguish  of  his  own  endurance,  were 
almost  too  much  for  him,  but  he 
wrestled  with  the  despair  of  the  moment 
and   the   intense  long-ino^   for   relief. 

*  We  must  part,  dear,  but  only  for  a 
time  —  not  for  always.  Things  may 
come  right — w^e  may  be  happy  some 
day  ;    and,    darling,    happy    or    unhappy, 
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we  can  do  right.  I'm  no  saint,  no 
preacher,  only  a  man  full  of  faults,  but 
there's  something  high  and  good  be- 
yond us  both  that  we've  got  to  struggle 
and  suffer  for.  Look  there,  Gwen ! 
think  what  that  means.'  He  pointed 
to  the  crucifix.  '  Let's  part  here,  Gwen, 
here — under  that — in  church.  I  daren't 
say  more — I  can't.  I  can  only  try  and 
pray  —  though  it's  hard  work,  I  know, 
praying,  when  one's  so  sore  and  sad — 
pray  that  He  may  help  you,  lift  you 
out  of  this,  help  us  both — we  want 
help,  don't  we  ?  My  little  Gwen,  my 
poor,   poor   little   Gwen,   good-bye.' 

He  drew  his  hands  out  of  hers  and 
went  slowly  away,  dragging  himself  like 
a  man  in  sore  bodily  pain.  She  heard 
the  sullen  clang  of  the  heavy  door, 
and    knew   herself    alone  in   the   darken- 
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ing  church.  She  was  almost  glad  of 
the  loneliness — the  solemn  dusk  and 
silence  of  the  place.  She  was  not  terri- 
fied— she  wanted  to  be  alone,  and  say, 
over  and  over  again,  till  they  had  be- 
come deeply  fixed  in  her  heart,  the 
last  tremulous,  broken,  fervent  words 
he  had  spoken  out  of  the  deepest 
depths  of  his  soul.  A  new  spirit  came 
upon  her.  She  was  broken  -  hearted  ; 
but  it  was  no  longer  the  bitterness  cf 
a  defiant  misery  that  cried  out  against 
life  and  fate,  it  was  the  humble  and 
contrite  spirit,  that  bows  itself  down  to 
drink  the  cup,  and  owns  the  will  of 
God.  She  had  sinned  ;  she  was  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  her  own  folly. 
Nothing  remained  but  submission  and 
the  inarticulate  cry  for  help — which  is 
the    infant's    cry  in    the    night — wordless, 
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ignorant,  helpless !  She  sank  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar  and  lifted  her  clasped 
hands  towards  the  cross.  There  was  not 
one  articulate  word  on  her  lips  or  In 
her  heart,  her  whole  being  was  strain- 
ing after  the  supreme  effort  for  patience. 
Yesterday  she  had  been  ready  to  risk 
everything  that  people  said  was  right, 
for  the  sake  of  her  overpowering  love 
for  Graham.  Her  own  flood  -  tide  of 
passion  had  surprised  and  mastered  her. 
If  he  had  been  a  weaker,  a  worse  man, 
he  would  have  taken  advantage  of  It, 
and  had  seized  all  she  was  willing  to 
give  and  to  undergo  for  his  sake. 
Now,  his  sad,  gentle,  tender  firmness 
had  brought  her  back  to  herself  It 
was  a  dreary,  desolate,  trembling  self, 
certainly ;  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  had 
Jeft  the  shores  all  cold  and  forlorn  where 
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her  feet  were  set ;  but  she  was  con- 
scious that  she  loved  him  better — in  a 
nobler  way — and  was  better  herself  for 
the  struggle  and  the  change.  Her 
girlish  life  seemed  full  of  wrong-doing, 
of  deceit,  of  stupid  wilfulness,  of  apa- 
thetic sullenness.  She  had  done  very 
badly  with  her  one-and-twenty  years. 
She  need  never  have  sunk  so  com- 
pletely to  the  level  of  her  circum- 
stances. There  had  been  possibilities  of 
good  and  sweetness  she  had  never 
tried  to  cultivate,  opportunities  she  had 
thrown  away.  She  was  never  meant  by 
nature  to  have  gone  so  wrong.  There 
were,  she  knew,  qualities  in  her  which 
might  have  come  to  good.  She  was 
humbled  to  the  dust.  Perhaps,  when 
this  first  anguish  was  over,  and  she  was 
able  to  brace  herself  to  meet  the  future, 
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she  might  be  a  better,  braver  woman 
than  she  had  promised  to  be  —  she 
might  be  a  Httle  more  worthy  of  being 
Graham's  *  own  Httle  Gwen  ! '  She  could 
not  reach  farther  than  that  in  plans  or 
speculations.  The  future  loomed  dark 
and  dreadful — covered  with  mist,  over- 
hung with  threatening  clouds  big  with 
misfortune. 

The  one  ray  that  pierced  the  gloom, 
the  one  faint  light  that  had  a  gleam 
of  comfort  in  it,  was  the  longing  that 
was  too  broken  to  be  a  resolve — that 
she  might  a  little  justify  Graham  s  love 
for  her,  be  a  little  better  worth  his 
caring  and  grieving  for.  She  knelt  on 
the  steps  of  the  altar,  in  the  gather- 
ing darkness  of  the  winter's  afternoon, 
longer  than  she  knew.  It  was  more 
bearable  —  more     easy     to     endure      her 
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life  there,  than  In  the  common  round 
to  which  she  must  return.  The  famil- 
iar habit  of  duty  came  back  with  a 
prick  of  reminder,  as  she  suddenly 
awoke  to  a  realisation  of  the  increas- 
ing twilight.  She  must  not  stay  there — 
some  one  would  want  her — she  might 
be  making  her  mother  uneasy,  or 
Madge  might  be  feeling  unhappy.  Yet 
it  was  unspeakably  difficult  to  take  up 
that  burden  of  every  day  again,  after 
all  she  had  gone  through  during  the 
last  twenty  -  four  hours.  She  was  a 
nervous,  timid  girl — her  spirits  never 
high  enough  for  much  courage,  though 
she  had  learnt  fortitude,  and  she  had 
always  dreaded  death  with  a  physical 
as  well  as  mental  terror ;  but  now  it 
seemed  to  her  it  would  be  the  best 
thing    that    could    happen,    if    she    could 
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only  have  laid  her  head  down  there 
on  the  stones,  and  felt  life  calmly  flit 
away.  There  would  be  a  solution,  then, 
to  the  riddle  of  the  future — an  ending 
to  the  pain  which  must  be  her  com- 
panion. No  one  would  need  to  be 
disturbed  or  troubled  with  the  difficul- 
ties which  she  had  created ;  she  might, 
perhaps,  begin  again  with  a  better 
chance,  and  be  another  Gwen  alto- 
gether, or  she  might  sleep — that  seemed 
best  of  all — a  long,  sweet,  dreamless 
sleep,  undisturbed  by  love  or  hate,  by 
malice  or  pity! 

It  would  break  nobody's  heart,  she 
thought,  with  a  quiet,  languid  sadness, 
that  was  more  bearable  than  it  had 
been,  perhaps,  because  her  wordless 
prayer  had  somehow  availed.  Her 
mother   would    fret ;    but    she    was    used 
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to  sorrow  and  acquainted  with  grief. 
Madge  would  comfort  her,  and  even 
Madge  would  recover  in  time.  Graham 
would  be  sorry  —  bitterly  sorry  —  but 
there  would  be  plenty  left  for  him  ; 
some  happy,  happy  girl  would  comfort 
him,  whom  it  was  not  wrong  to  love. 
When  he  remembered  Gwen,  it  would 
be  between  intervals  of  full,  happy  life, 
so  that  the  bitterness  would  be  soon 
over.  It  would  be  a  release  for  Fred ; 
there  was  no  one  else  to  whom  it  mat- 
tered greatly  whether  she  lived  or 
died. 

But  one  does  not  die  at  will,  when 
It  seems  convenient  and  appropriate  to 
do  so.  All  the  while  Gwen  knew  she 
must  not  linger  there,  thinking  those 
idle  thoughts,  and  dreaming  of  a  release 
that    was    not    to    come.     She    must    go 
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home,  and  she  must  keep  up  the  de- 
lusion that  she  was  as  she  had  been. 
She  must  cover  over  the  wound  that 
bled  so  ;  she  must  not  let  them  know 
that  her  heart  had  been  broken.  It 
was  a  hard  necessity ;  but  it  was 
absolutely  one,  and  she  had  got  to  obey 
it.  She  rose  slowly  and  stiffly  to  her 
feet — conscious  of  a  bodily  as  well  as 
spiritual  ache — shivering  from  the  cold, 
hard  contact  of  the  stones.  It  was, 
perhaps,  a  good  thing  that  the  bodily 
pain  and  discomfort  asserted  themselves 
— the  chill  and  aching  at  her  heart  were 
a  little  numbed  by  it. 

When  she  got  home  the  sight  of  the 
bright  fire  and  the  tea-table  had  a  little 
faint  comfort  in  them ;  and  there  was 
no  one  in  but  her  mother — downstairs 
again,  and  smiling  a  kind,  if  melancholy, 
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welcome — and  Madge,  on  a  stool  at  her 
feet,  shading  the  fire  from  her  eyes 
with  one  small,  fragile,  white  hand. 
Mr  Lane  had  taken  Ettie  to  pay  some 
visits  with  him,  Syd  and  Jack  were 
spending  the  evening  at  the  Rays'. 
Madge  got  up  at  once  to  let  Gwen 
have  as  much  fire  as  possible,  limped 
across  the  room  to  fetch  her  the  chair 
she  liked  best,  and  took  her  ice-cold 
hands  to  rub  and  warm  them.  It  was 
made  much  easier  for  her  than  she 
expected — to  seem  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  These  two  were  fond,  un- 
exacting,  not  given  to  much  talking. 
It  was  better  than  she  had  feared.  The 
glow  of  the  fire  stole  over  her,  and 
the  child's  little  caressing  touches 
warmed  her  heart.  Suffering  had  ex- 
hausted  her ;    for   the    moment    she   was 
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passive,  and  rested  a  little  from  the 
trouble  of  living. 

'  I'm  afraid  your  head's  been  aching 
all  day,  Gwennie  dear,'  her  mother  said 
in  her  soft,  drawling  voice.  *  You  ought 
not  to  have  gone  out.' 

'  It's  better,  thanks,'  Gwen  answered 
briefly — speaking  was  too  great  an  effort 
for  more. 

*And  we're  going  to  have  a  comfort- 
able tea — only  us  three  ! '  Madge  said, 
with  bliss  in  her  voice ;  '  isn't  it  nice  ? 
— they're  all  out.  I've  made  some 
toast,  and  I'll  pour  out  the  tea  for 
you ;  you  can  have  it  by  the  fire 
where  .  you  are.  Aren't  you  glad  they 
are  gone  out?' 

Mrs  Lane  thought  it  her  duty  to  remon- 
strate feebly ;  but  she  smiled  as  if  she 
sympathised  with  Madge's    naive  delight. 
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The  wind  was  a  little  tempered  to 
poor  Gwen  that  night.  She  felt  faintly- 
glad,  after  all,  that  she  was  not  lying 
dead  on  those  cold  stones,  with  the 
darkness  and  the  silence  all  about 
her. 
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